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NOW READY 


Elementary Latin 


By B. L. ULLMAN and NORMAN E. HENRY 











A book for beginners that from the very outset correlates the 
studies of Latin and English. Every one of the 100 lessons con- 
tains Latin words and phrases commonly used in English, and La- 
tin forms determining the spelling of English derivatives. Gram- 
matical principles are given clearly with frequent review exercises. 
The text is made unusually attractive by its many illustrations, 
an excellent map, and considerable connected reading matter in 
the form of stories and plays. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
Boston Dallas San Francisco 














Speaking of Authorities 
How About These? 


Modern Geography— Erna Grassmuck, Director of Geography of Pennsylvania. 


Social Studies—Dr. J. Lynn Barnard, Director of Social Studies of Pennsylvania. 
. ‘General Mathematics—J. A. Foberg, Director of Mathematics of Pennsylvania. 


Health Education—Dr. Chas. H. Keene, Director of Health Education of 
Pennsylvania. 


General Science—J. N. Rule, Deputy Supt. of Pub. Instruction of Pennsylvania. 


Nature Study—Mrs. Anna Bottsford Comstock, Editor of ‘‘Nature Study 
Review.” 


7. - Supervised Study—Alfred L. Hall-Quest, Author of ‘Supervised Study.” 
Educational Measurements—Dr. W. S. Monroe, Author of the Monroe Tests. 
Athletic Coaching—Hugo Bezdek, Athletic Director of Penn State. 

Rural Life=Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, Dean in Cornell University. 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


June 25-August 18, 1923 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Six Weeks Summer Session Six Weeks 
July 2—Aug. 10, 1923 


The University of Pittsburgh has planned an enlarged 
program for the Summer Session. 


Courses designed especially for:— 

Superintendents, supervisors, and principals. 

Junior and Senior High School teachers. 

Normal School graduates who wish to continue 
their academic or professional training. 

Teachers who desire standard certification. 

Those who wish to meet the requirements for 
either undergraduate or advanced degrees. 


Expenses Reasonable Catalogue Sent on request 


For Information Address 


Dean G. H. REAVIS, Director of the Summer Session 


University of Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 











CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Summer Session 1923 
Teachers’ Courses—July 2 to Aug. 10 


FOR TEACHERS OF ART: Drawing (Still Life, Cast Ornament, Cast Figure, Life), 
Painting (Still Life, Figure, Landscape), Sketching, Design, Blackboard Drawing, 
Methods, History of the Arts, History and Principles of Art Education. 

FOR TEACHERS OF MUSIC: Methods, Chorus Conducting, Voice, Rote Songs, 
Eurythmics, Harmony, Counterpoint, History of Music, Appreciation, Technique of 
Orchestral Instruments, Individual Lessons (Voice, Piano, Organ, and all instrwu- 
ments of the symphony orchestra). 

FOR TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS: Sewing, Costume Design, Methods, 
Nutrition, Marketing and Meal Planning, Practice House. 

FOR TEACHERS OF MANUAL ARTS: Manual Arts Education, Woodworking, 
Cabinetmaking, Sheet Metal Work, Electric Equipment, Drafting, Plumbing, 
Machine Practice, Foundry. 


EXCEPTIONAL STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


Intensive Course in Architecture July 2 to August 10. 
Eight weeks courses, June 25 to August 17, in Chemistry, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Accounting, Economics, English, Drafting. 
Short courses in Surveying and Coal Mining. 
Instruction by regular members of the faculty, assisted by Dr. Will Earhart and 
Director C. Valentine Kirby. 
For catalogue, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE plain <ieieina OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Temple University 


Broad Street below Berks 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Telephone, Diamond 0631 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools 
Theology, Law, Medicine 
Pharmacy, Dentistry 
Chiropody 

School of Music 


Summer Session of the College, the 
Teachers College, the School of 
Commerce and the School of Music 
opens July 2, 1923 


Send for Bulletin 


JUNIATA . COLLEGE 


The Summer Session 
June 18 to August 18 


Courses of study will be offered in the 
following departments: 


THE COLLEGE—Regular courses leading to 
baccalaureate degrees. Open to high school 
and normal school graduates. 

THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL—A large 
variety of courses for those who wish to meet 
certificate requirements for teaching in ele- 
mentary and high schools. Special attention 
given to public school art, health education and 
public school music. 

Students who have completed college entrance 
requirements can combine professional and 
regular college studies and receive credit to- 
ward college degrees in addition to professional 
credit toward certificates for teaching. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Private lessons 
in Piano and Voice. Courses in Music theory. 

THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT— 
Standard high school courses for such as need 
them to qualify for certificate requirements or 
college entrance. 


For information write 
A. W. DUPLER 
Director of Summer Session 


Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa. 











THE 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 19th to August 17th, 1923 


An exceptionally wide sched- 
ule is offered for teachers and 
prospective teachers in High 
Schools and Junior HighSchools. 

Professional courses of all 
grades will be offered in prep- 
aration for the various grades 
of teachers’ certificates. 


Unusual and most attractive surround- 
ings and living conditions 
For information write: 


President WEIR C. KETLER 


GROVE CITY PENNSYLVANIA 








SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


Summer School, twenty-first session, 
begins Monday, June 25, and closes Satur- 
day, August ‘18. 

Summer School program designed to 
meet the needs of teachers whether pre- 
paring for standard certification or desir- 
ing to increase the scope of their certifi- 
cate and ultimately obtain a baccalaureate 
degree or aiming to qualify for a perma- 
nent college certificate. 

Special courses in Music and Business. 

Experienced faculty. Fine dormitory 
accommodations amidst delightful sur- 
roundings. Easily accessible from all 
points by train and trolley. 

For bulletin and other information re- 
garding the Summer School address Dr. 
Herbert A. Allison, Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove, Pa., Director of the 
Summer School. 

For regular College Catalogue address 
Rev. Charles T. Aikens, D.D., President. 

Fall semester begins September 19. 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate. 


2. Standard Certificate. 


3. Increased scope of present certificates. 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate. 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Nine Weeks’ Summer Season, June 18-August 18, 1923 
Maximum credit obtainable twelve semester hours 


Bloomsburg 

Charles H. Fisher, Principal. 
California 

John A, Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 

Leslie’ Pinckney Hill, Principal. 
Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal. 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in 
Health Education and courses by 
correspondence) 

Frank E. Baker, Principal. 

Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion) 

C. C. Crawford, Principal. 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence) 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library) 
C. Rothermel, Principal. 
Lock Haven 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 
Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music) 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 
Millersville (special courses in Library) 
H. Gordiner, Principal. 
Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education) 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music) 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





shall have reached this standard. 


tional to High School Graduation. 
the summer and extension courses. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Commonwealth 
agree upon a two year normal school training or. its equivalent as the minimum 
standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania teachers ° 


High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, addi- 
Teachers in service should avail themselves of 


Partial certificates, however, will be 








Competent faculties. 


Comfortable living conditions. 


Delightful locations. Opportunities for 


recreation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 


Catalogs on request. Address the principal. 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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URSINUS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 25—AUGUST 3 


The oldest college summer school in the state. 
Instruction by members of the regular college faculty. 
Some of the best schoolmen in the country on the past rolls of this 


summer school. 


Excellent class of students, happy associations. 

Certificates accepted by state departments of education. 

Full credit by all colleges and universities accepting summer work. 
Near Philadelphia yet free from distractions. 

Elevated, airy campus of exceptional beauty. 

Temperature lower than at points near the sea level, cool buildings, 


abundant shade. 


Tables supplied from college farms, gardens and dairy. 


Costs lower than at larger centers. 


The earlier dates of opening and closing leave almost the entire 


month of August for vacation. 


For catalogue of the College and special Summer Session Bulletin, 


address 


WHORTEN ALBERT KLINE, Dean 


Collegeville, Penna. 











349 Words a Minute in Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand 


Nathan Behrin smashes his own record of 322 
words a minute and also wins NEW YORK 
STATE CHAMPIONSHIP at speeds of 250 and 
300 words a minute. THIS CONTEST WAS 
OPEN TO WRITERS OF ALL SYSTEMS. 


New York State Championship 
250 and 300 words a minute for five minutes 
NAME ' SYSTEM ACCURACY 


Nathan Behrin Pitman 99.64% 
John F. Daly Pitman 98.44% 


Two Minute Contest 
350 words a minute 
NAME SYSTEM ERRORS 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 3 
John F. Daly Pitman 3 ; 
325 words a minute 
NAME SYSTEM ERRORS 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 2 
Neale Ransom Pitman 8 
Pitman shorthand is used by all Congressional 
and more than 90% of all court reporters. It is 
= in over 93% of the public schools of New 
ork. 
Send for copy of ‘‘Pitman's Shorthand in One Hour” 
pro’ particulars of a free correspondence course for 
teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street NEW YORK 








Lebanon Valley College 
THIS SUMMER? 


COLLEGE FACILITIES: Approved institu- 
tion on the first list of colleges and uni- 
versities. Strong faculty. Carnegie 
Library. Well-equipped laboratories. 
Conservatory of Music. 

LIVING CONDITIONS: Attractive, modern 
residence halls. Expert chef and excel- 
lent table. Beautiful and healthful cam- 
pus and environs. Co-educational. 

CREDITS: Courses to meet your needs and 
all certification requirements. Summer 
work credited towards college degrees. 

UNIQUE ARRANGEMENT OF TERMS: 
Two terms, five weeks each, classes six 
days a week. Six semester hours may be 
earned in five weeks’ term, or twelve 
hours in the double term. First term 
June 18 to July 21. Second term July 23 
to August 25. 

MODERATE EXPENSES: Board, room 
and tuition for one term, $65. Two 
terms, $125. 

Write for Bulletin 


The Summer Session 


Lebanon Valley College 


Annville, Pa. 
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A FEW REASONS WHY 


Teachers, Supervisors, Principals and Superintendents select 
the Summer School of the University of Pennsylvania. 


1. All courses count toward State Certificates. 
2. Expert treatment of problems of Kindergarten, the Grades, High 


School; Rural Schools, 
Retarded or Defective Children. 


Continuation Schools, Schools for 


Practical Demonstration of Modern Methods provided in School of 
Observation and Demonstration High School. 

Faculty includes, among other notable educators, four Members of 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 

Philadel cg third city in size, unrivalled in facilities for RECREA- 

TION N, for observation of INDUSTRIAL or CIVIC ACTIVI- 

TIES, for PATRIOTIC INSPIRATION 

Express Trains leaving almost every hour reach Washington in 
three hours, New York or Baltimore in two, Atlantic City in 


only one. 


Accommodations are ample and expenses moderate. 
Attendance has more than doubled in four years. 


Write for Catalogue to 
H. LAMAR CROSBY, Director of the Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


July 2-August 11, 1923 


PENNSYLVANIA 























Most beautiful building of its kind in America. Owned 
and occupied exclusively by Rider College 


Founded S om 


Commercial Teaching 
Summer School 


Advanced Classes profitable to those 
now engaged in Commercial Teaching; 
Elementary Classes for those wishing to 
become Commercial Teachers. Instruc- 
tors are widely known. 

Rider College is authorized by the New 
Jersey Board of Education to grant 
B. C. S. and B. Acct. Degrees. Degree 
Credits given for Summer School work. 

Living conditions ideal. New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, Princeton and 
Asbury Park within a short radius. Rider 
College Summer School—the best place 
to spend six weeks of your vacation. 


Send for Summer School Bulletin 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Trenton, N. J. 








The Pennsylvania Museum 
an 


School of Industrial Art 
ART DEPARTMENT 


Tenth Annual 
Summer School Session 


July 2 through August 4 
1923 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSES 


For INFORMATION AppLy To 


HUGER ELLIOTT, 
Principal 


Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“EVERWEAR Can't Be Beat” 


THE EVIDENCE OF A USER 


EVERWEAR PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Embodies patented safety features typical of 
Everwear excellence. In refinement of de- 
tails, clean lines, strength and quality of ma- 
terials, durability, rugged yet neat construc- 
tion and healthful play possibilities it is 
recognized as being in a class by itself. 


Send for Catalog 
The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 





Please refer inquiry to Dept. “*O” 








e 
Planning a Playground ? 
When planning a new playground or extending an old 
one, you can safely be guided by the judgment of lead- 
ing educators, physical instructors and civic officials in 


other cities, who have selected Medart Playground 
Equipment above all others. 


Combines the factors of Safety, Service and Durability. 
The prices are much lower than you would expect for 
apparatus of such high character. Catalog ‘‘M-21”' will 
be sent on request to anyone interested. Write today. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. ° 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue Kansas City, Lathrop Bldg. 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison Street San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request 


HA 











CO 
fv Coors 


Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
Pension Tours—select itineraries, best 


leadership. Fares ranging from $400 
—32 days—and up. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 


by splendid, new, Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA—Sailing June 30—63 days 
-—-Glorious itinerary — Popular Fares. 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. <2 








SPEECHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work done 
by college graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining our 
business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 





Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 








Plan Your Summer School 


to include a 


TOUR TO EUROPE 


We offer you 
University professors as leaders 
Interesting itineraries . 
Leisurely travel, first class hotels 
Lectures and sight-seeing programs 

with specialists 


with our 


European Summer School 

A summer spent in travel with us 
counts more than a year in a univer- 
sity. Write us for particulars. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
17A Boyd Street NEWTON, MASS. 
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the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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“We have been using these textbooks for more 
than twenty years and have found them very 
satisfactory. They are especially clear in sub- 
ject matter and illustration and are well adapted 
for class-room use.” 
Department of Mining Engineering, 
Lehigh University. 








TRADE: AND 
TECHNICAL 
TEXTS 


HE Trade and Technical Texts, 

published in pamphlet form by 
the International Textbook Com- 
pany, cover the following subjects :— 
Agriculture; Architecture; Architec- 
tural Drawing; Autombiles; Boiler- 
making; Chemistry and Chemical 
Technology; Civil Engineering; Con- 
crete Engineering; Dairy Bulletins; 
Electrical Engineering; Gas Engines; 
Heating; Lettering; Marine Engineer- 
ing; lathematics and Mechanics; 
Mechanical Engineering; Mercantile 
Decoration; Metal Mining; Metallurgy; 
Mining Engineering; Motor Boat Run- 
ning; Navigation; Pharmacy; Plumb- 
ing; Poultry Farming; Radio; Refrig- 
eration; Sheet-Metal Work; Ship 
Drafting; Shop Practice; Show-Card 
Writing; Sign Painting; Steam En- 
yineering; Structural Engineering; 
[mene ing and ores Telegraphy; 
Telephony; Textiles; Ventilation; 
Window Trimming. 


These pamphlet texts are used in 
more than 350 schools and colleges, 
in every section of the United States 
and Canada. They are clear, com- 
plete, practical and authoritative. 
We believe they are the best pam- 
phlet texts published to-day. 


Send for Catalog 


WE shall be glad to send you a catal 
giving the full list of these Trade an 
Technical Texts, with prices, etc. We shall 
also be glad to send you a sample text on 
request. Please state the subject in which 
you are most interested. 





INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Box 6901, Scranton, Penna. 


SHOW THE CHILDREN 
GOOD PICTURES 


Our series of Picture Studies, taken from 
the finest of the world’s art, are arranged in 
topics suitable for grade school work and 
are accompanied by leaflets for the use 
of the teachers. 

Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the 
grade in which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 














BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


EMORY W. HUNT, D.D., LL.D., President 
THE COLLEGE 


Awards the degree of B. A. on th 
ot undersraduats oe e basis of four years 
wards the degree of B. S. in Biology, Home Eco- 
nomics, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Elec- 
trical Engineering or Mechanical Engineering on the basis 
of four years of undergraduate work. 
Awards the degrees of M. A. and M. S. on the basis 
oo ag 4 . wna graduate work. 
wards the degrees Ch. E., C. E., E. E. » © 
for special attainment. aa ec 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Awards diplomas for courses in Pi 
Violin, Voice Culture and Art of ine, wind ee 
ments, History of Music, Music, Har- 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Clavier. 
oie On ae ee , - B a men and women 
ly ie - 
oe ar ae pdb stian ideals in every depart 
For catalogue and information, address 
THERON CLARK, Registrar Lewisburg, Pa. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
G. C. L. RIEMER, Ph.D., Dean 
State Department of Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 
A Professional School for Teachers 


JULY 2 TO AUGUST 11, 1923 
For catalogue and further information, write Harry R. 
Wartfel, Secretary of the Summer Session, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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HOME 
Home is a divine institution, GOD’S 
Best thought; Childhood’s 
Refuge; Maidenhood’s 
Dream; Woman’s paradise; 
Man’s inspiration; 
The nation’s salvation. —Howell. 








It will be appreciated. 
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THE MUSIC 
EDUCATION SERIES 


A notable achievement in 
school music texts 


FIRST THREE BOOKS NOW READY 


Songs of Childhood 
Introductory Music 
Elementary Music 


Beautiful melodies; charming poems; 
artistic illustrations; large, clear 
type; attractive binding. 


The MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 
Makes Everybody Sing 
Atlanta 


GINN AND pense 
COMPANY en umes 


Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
London 














ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An Accredited College, with an excellent 
record 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


Special Spring Normal—May I to June 7 
Primarily for public school teachers 
Special emphasis upon methods 
Only the best instructors 
6 to 8 semester hours 
Full state credit 
Try this college 
Be convinced 
No regrets 
Never 


Regular Summer Session—June 18 to 

August 18 
Heads of Departments will teach this summer 
A very healthful and beautiful Summer Home 

Educational Methods a Specialty 
Courses fully approved 
8 to 12 credits 
Low rates 
Come 


Write to the President of the College for details 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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THE BETTER WAY 
It is better to lose with a conscience clean 
Than win by a trick unfair; 
It is better to fail and to know you've been, 
Whatever the prize was, square, 
Than to claim the joy of the far-off goal 
And the cheers of the standers-by, 
And to know down deep in your inmost soul 
A cheat you must live and die. 
The prize seems fair when the fight is on, 
But save it is truly won 
You will hate the thing when the crowds are gone, 
For it stands for a false deed done. 
And it’s better you never should reach your goal 
Than ever success to buy 
At a price of knowing down in your soul 
That your glory is alla lie. , 
—Detroit Free Press 





: THE SET OF THE SOUL 

One ship drives east and another drives west, 
While the self same breezes blow; 

It’s the set of the sails and not the gales, 
That bids them where to go. 


Like the winds of the seas are the ways of 
the fates, 
As we voyage along through life; 
It’s the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the storms or the strife 
—Frank B. McAllister 
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Development of Junior High Schools in 
Pennsylvania‘ 


JAMES M. GLASS 


Director of Junior High Schools, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Reasons for Temporarily Deferring Classi- 
fication—In the past two years no persistent 
attempt has been made to classify Junior High 
Schools in the State, except in the case of 
fourth class districts which have applied for 
classification to determine the percentage of 
appropriation. Several reasons account for 
this temporary postponement of general classi- 
fication. Chiefly, the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction have been restricted 
to co-operation with superintendents, prin- 
cipals and school directors in their surveys 
of the adaptability of the Junior High School 
as a solution of their problems, first, of edu- 
cational reorganization and, secondly, of build- 
ing expansion. 


In view of the experimental nature of a 
comparatively new type of school administra- 
tion, demands for institute work, conferences 
with school officials, and requests for co-opera- 
tion in the formulation of plans of reorganiza- 
tion have taken precedence over the Depart- 
ment’s service to the schools in the matter of 
inspection of Junior High Schools in opera- 
tion for the purpose of classification. 


Furthermore, it is too early in the Junior 
High School movement to determine definitely 
the standards of classification. Many types 
of realignment of grades have been designated 
locally as Junior High Schools largely for the 
reason that definite standards were lacking. It 
was, therefore, incumbent upon the Depart- 
ment to clarify the situation by a study of ac- 
cepted practice in our own state and other 
sections of the country and to define those 
types of organization which have received the 
approval of consensus of opinion. 


Departmentalized Seventh and LEighth 
Grades Not Generally Accepted as Junior High 


ment; P, 


*Address _ delivered before the High School Depart- 


Bethlehem Convention, Dec, 29, 1922. 


Schools—It may first be advisable to approach 
this question of types of organization nega- 
tively. There prevailed in the country, for 
years prior to the first Junior High School 
development, a type of reorganization of up- 
per grammar grades which was commonly 
known as departmentalization. The history 
of the Junior High School will no doubt give 
important place to this type of organization as 
a forerunner of the Junior High School. But 
the practice of the past decade has not defined 
departmentalized 7th and 8th grades as Junior 
High Schools. These 6-2-4 organizations do 
involve, it is true,-a progressive reorganization 
of the elementary system of eight years. They 
restrict themselves, however, to the elementary 
field without taking the vital step of combin- 
ing elementary and secondary grades in a unit 
of transition designed primarily to bridge the 
gap in 8-4 administration. 


Junior High School Component Part of Sec- 
ondary Education—The Junior High School, 
as its name implies, is a component part of 
the secondary period from the 7th to 12th 
years which by the 1921 amended school code 
of our own state were defined as high school 
grades. The Department believes that the 
most generally accepted standard is that es- 
tablished by the Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education, viz., an equal 
division of the publjc school system between 
elementary and secondary education; grades 
1-5 are defined as elementary and 7-12 years 
us secondary. 


Junior High School as Unit of Transition— 
Furthermore, the Junior High School is, and 
must continue to be, the unit of transition be- 
tween the Elementary School and the Senior 
High School. One of its chief missions is to 
articulate elementary and secondary education. 
It must, therefore, in its very nature be a 
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Development of Junior High Schools in 
Pennsylvania“ 


JAMES M. GLASS 


Director of Junior High Schools, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Reasons for Temporarily Deferring Classi- 
fication.—In the past two years no persistent 
attempt has been made to classify Junior High 
Schools in the State, except in the case of 
fourth class districts which have applied for 
classification to determine the percentage of 
appropriation. Several reasons account for 
this temporary postponement of general classi- 
fication. Chiefly, the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction have been restricted 
to co-operation with superintendents, prin- 
cipals and school directors in their surveys 
of the adaptability of the Junior High School 
as a solution of their problems, first, of edu- 


cational reorganization and, secondly, of build- 
ing expansion. 


In view of the experimental nature of a 
comparatively new type of school administra- 
tion, demands for institute work, conferences 
with school officials, and requests for co-opera- 
tion in the formulation of plans of reorganiza- 
tion have taken precedence over the Depart- 
ment’s service to the schools in the matter of 
inspection of Junior High Schools in opera- 
tion for the purpose of classification. 

Furthermore, it is too early in the Junior 
High School movement to determine definitely 
the standards of classification. Many types 
of realignment of grades have been designated 
locally as Junior High Schools largely for the 
reason that definite standards were lacking. It 
was, therefore, incumbent upon the Depart- 
ment to clarify the situation by a study of ac- 
cepted practice in our own state and other 
sections of the country and to define those 
types of organization which have received the 
approval of consensus of opinion. 

Departmentalized Seventh and Eighth 
Grades Not Generally Accepted as Junior High 


*Address delivered before the High School Depart- 
ment; P. S. E. A., Bethlehem Convention, Dec. 29, 1922. 


Schools—It may first be advisable to approach 
this question of types of organization nega- 
tively. There prevailed in the country, for 
years prior to the first Junior High School 
development, a type of reorganization of up- 
per grammar grades which was commonly 
known as departmentalization. The history 
of the Junior High School will no doubt give 
important place to this type of organization as 
a forerunner of the Junior High School. But 
the practice of the past decade has not defined 
departmentalized 7th and 8th grades as Junior 
High Schools. These 6-2-4 organizations do 
involve, it is true,-a progressive reorganization 
of the elementary system of eight years. They 
restrict themselves, however, to the elementary 
field without taking the vital step of combin- 
ing elementary and secondary grades in a unit 
of transition designed primarily to bridge the 
gap in 8-4 administration. 


Junior High School Component Part of Sec- 
ondary Education—The Junior High School, 
as its name implies, is a component part of 
the secondary period from the 7th to 12th 
years which by the 1921 amended school code 
of our own state were defined as high school 
grades. The Department believes that the 
most generally accepted standard is that es- 
tablished by the Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education, viz., an equal 
division of the publjc school system: between 
elementary and secondary education; grades 
1-§ are defined as clementary and 7-12 years 
us secondary. 


Junior High School as Unit of Transition— 
Furthermore, the Junior High School is, and 
must continue to be, the unit of transition be- 
tween the Elementary School and the Senior 
High School. One of its chief missions is to 
articulate elementary and secondary education. 
It must, therefore, in its very nature be a 
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composite of both. At the basis of this com- 
fosite nature is the fundamental necessity of 
including in its organization parts both of the 
former elementary and secondary years. The 
Junior High School must, accordingly, be part- 
ly elementary and partly secondary. It must 
be a resultant of two forces previously existing 
and, as a new resultant force in our school 
system, it has a new and distinct purpose, viz., 
to articulate elementary and secondary educa- 
tion—a purpose which is fundamental to its 
transitional nature. 

The cardinal weakness of departmentalized 
7th and 8th grades is found in the fact that 
this organization is not a composite of ele- 
mentary and secondary years. It is an admin- 
istrative realignment of upper elementary 
grades and as a progressive step in depart- 
mentalization it should be encouraged. Yet, 
it does not contain the indispensable blending 
of elementary and secondary grades which the 
dual and transitional nature of the Junior 
High School demands. 


In many communities of the State building 
conditions promote the administrative reor- 
ganization of grades 7 and 8 upon a depart- 
mentalized basis. When, in addition to de- 
partmentalization, initial secondary school 
work has been articulated with the elementary 
courses, this organization has in some com- 
munities and will in others serve as an intro- 
ductory step to a later Junior High School 
reorganization. Locally there is a danger in 
designating departmentalized 7th and 8th 
grades as Junior High Schools for there is 
likely later to be much confusion caused to 
school directors and taxpayers when it is pro- 
posed to reorganize to include the first year of 
the High School. It is, therefore, the recom- 
mendation of the Department that a 6-2-4 or- 
ganization continue to be designated, just as it 
was prior to the Junior High School movement, 
as Elementary School, departmentalized gram- 
mar grades, and a four-year High School. 


Three Types of Junior High School Organi- 
zation—The Junior High School is primarily a 
transitional unit, composed in part of ele- 
mentary and in part of secondary years. Its 
generally accepted type is made up of the last 
two grammar school grades and the first year 


high school, i. e., the 7-8-9 years. These three 
years are in cities usually housed in a separate 
building. In smaller communities, the Junior 
and Senior High Schools are housed together 
as a Junior-Senior High School of 6 years. 
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There are, therefore, in commuaities able to 
maintain the work of the full six year secon- 
dary period, two types of organization—the 
6-3-3 or the 6-6 determined usually by the size 
of the school system. 

In rural communities, where the full six- 
year secondary program is not practicable, the 
Junior High School is extended to include the 
10th year in order that, as the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
advises “the pupils may attend school nearer 
to their homes for one more year.” 

The Junior High School development in 
Pennsylvania has, therefore, included three 
types of school administration, viz., 6-3-3, 6-6 
and 6-4. Each one of these types provides for 
a Junior High School which can fulfil the 
transitional purpose of the Junior High School 
and articulate elementary and secondary edu- 
cation by reason of the composite value of its 
organization, including two years of the ele- 
mentary field and one or two years of the 
secondary. 

Limitation of 6-6 Development—There has 
been a pronounced tendency~in the past few 
years to restrict the 6-6 organization to the 
minimum aggregate pupil enrollment which 
for financial reasons cannot be administered in 
two separate units. The North Central As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools and Colleges 
has placed this minimum enrollment at 500 
in grades 7-12. In some states the minimum 
is placed at 300. In our own state there is 
developing a conviction that the Junior and 
Senior High Schools should be housed and ad- 
ministered separately when economy of ad- 
ministration does not prevent. It is probably 
more significant of change of opinion that 
many schoolmen in the state have come to be- - 
lieve that, when the two units must, for econ- 
omy’s sake, be housed together, they should so 
far as possible be administered separately. In 
six-year High Schools, however, there should . 
be a common administrative staff and a con- 
tinuous program of studies; it is advisable to 
have some over-lapping of teachers; and an 
afticulated schedule of classes may be una- 
voidable. But there should be two distinct 
social units in school community activities of 
Junior and Senior High School groups. The 
distinctive aim of the Junior High School 
should be preserved by a clear purpose “to 
help each child to explore his own aptitudes 
and to make provisional choice” of his educa- 
tional or vocational electives; at the same time 
the purpose of the Senior High School “to give 
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training in the field chosen” should be as care- 
fully safeguarded. 


Danger Signals in the Six-Year High School 
—One danger in the 6-6 organization is the 
natural tendency to administer it largely from 
the Senior High School point of view. In this 
ease the Junior High School is likely to be 
submerged in a practice previously established 
of absorption in Senior High School interests. 


A second danger is the equally natural ten- 
dency to perpetuate the four-year High School 
and to administer grades 7 and 8 as depart- 
mentalized upper grammar grades and thus to 
invalidate the transitional nature of the Junior 
High School which should be a composite and 
co-ordinated organization of grades 7, 8 and 3. 
This second tendency, if not deliberately 
avoided, produces an organization, ostensibly 
a so-called 6-6 type of administration, but ac- 
tually a 6-2-4 type. 

A third danger is that the inertia of previous 
practice will delay, if not prevent, the re- 
organization of courses of study to the end 
of articulating elementary and_ secondary 
courses. The former static conditions of recog- 
nizing grades 7 and 8 as purely elementary and 
the 9th year as purely secondary are far more 
likely to continue in a six-year High School 
than in a 6-8-3 plan where grades 7-8-9 are 
housed and administered with the single pur- 
pose of a Junior High School. 


Avoiding the Dangers—However, in a small 
six-year High School where administrative and 
supervisory demands of a comparatively small 
Senior High School group in 10th, 11th an: 
12th years do not monopolize the attention of 
the administrator, there is no reason why the 
distinctive purposes of the Junior High Schovul 
should not be realized, provided there are, first, 
a clear conception of the distinctive and the 
mutual purposes of the Junior and Senior 
units, secondly, a definite determination to 
prevent the submergence of the Junior High 
School in an overbalance of administrative 
concern for the Senior High School, and, 
thirdly, a positive understanding on the part 
of pupils, teachers and community that the 
Sth year is an integral part of the Junior 
High School. 

If the composite nature and the transitional 
purpose of the Junior High School to articu- 
late elementary and secondary courses of study 
are to be realized, then, there is in a six-year 
High School a fundamental and vital need that 
the former distinction of grades 7 and 8 and 
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the 1st year, 2nd year, 38rd year and 4th year 
High School be modified to another point of 
view which defines the 7th, 8th and 9th years 
as the Junior High School and the 10th, 11th 
and 12th years as the Senior High School. 


Careful Study of Relative Values of 6-3-3 
and 6-6 Desirable Where Option Prevails— 
There is likely to be much needless discussion 
of the relative values of 6-3-3 and 6-6 in com- 
munities where for financial reasons only a 
six-year High School is practicable. In such 
cases attention should be centered upon the 
preservation of distinctions which should ‘pre- 
vail between the Junior and Senior units when 
housed in the same building. On the other 
hand, there is need for careful discussion of 
the relative values of 6-3-3 and 6-6 in larger 
communities where either plan of administra- 
tion may at option be adopted. The most sig- 
nificant fact for communities confronted with 
this option is found in the abandonment of 
6-6 plans in several cities about the country 
which by experimental demonstration of the 
superior advantages of the 6-3-3 plan have 
partially or completely shifted from the six- 
year High School to the 6-3-3. 

The most helpful single contribution to this 
discussion is the report of the Mt. Clair, N. J., 
experiment made by Professor R. L. Lyman 
in the September 1921 issue of the School 
Review. 


Adolescent Psychology in the Final Analysis 
Will Finally Determine the Relative Values— 
In Professor Lyman’s report and in all simi- 
lar studies we must note that in the final 
analysis the chief claim for the 6-3-3 lies in 
its greater adaptability to the physiological 
and psychological nature and needs of the 
pubescent or early adolescent age of the Junior 
High School as contrasted with the more ma- 
ture nature and needs of the mid-adolescent 
age of the Senior High School. The acid test 
by which the relative merits of 6-3-3 and 6-6 
will finally be determined must be the relative 
degree of correspondence between the nature 
and needs of the age and the school organiza- 
tion, administration and instruction prevail- 
ing in each unite. 

Thus far, most comparative experiments of 
6-3-3 and 6-6 in larger cities have revealed 
that there are two, at least partially, distinc- 
tive types of adolescent development, one in 
grades 7-8-9 as contrasted with a second type 
in the 10th, 11th and 12th years. If, finally. 
this basic distinction is established by further 
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extension of the study of adolescent psychol- 
ogy, it will in the final analysis determine the 
question of the relative values of 6-3-3 and 
646. In this event differences of opinion as to 
administrative problems of organization will 
fade into comparative insignificance. 

In passing it may be well to add that one 
chief reason for including the 9th year in the 
Junior High School is the greater correspond- 
ence of ninth-graders with seventh and eight- 
graders than with the Senior High School pu- 
pils of the 10th, 11th and 12th years. 

It remains only to summarize by saying that 
the present consensus of opinion, from the 
standpoints both of actual experience and bi- 
ological analysis, is in favor, first, of the 6-3-3 
type of school administration and, secondly, 
where the 6-6 is alone practicable, of the sep- 
arate administration, so far as possible, of the 
Junior and Senior units in a six-year High 
School. 

Temporary Adoption of 6-6 as Initial Step 
to Later Extension of 6-3-3—Recently some of 
the borough communities of the State have 
contracted for a secondary school building to 
house a Junior-Senior High School, in which 
they have specified that one part of the build- 
ing be set aside for the Junior High School 
and another part for the Senior High School. 
In the interest of economy there are provided 
in these building plans for the use of both 
units: common administrative quarters, li- 
brary, auditorium, gymnasium, industrial arts 
shops, home economics rooms and cafeteria. 

The building programs of these communities 
also provide for a future development when 
the building now projected will be used as a 
Junior High School and a separate Senior 
High School will be built to take care of the 
growing school population. In other words, 
while temporarily for reasons of economy, 
these communities are adopting a 6-6 organi- 
zation, provision is now made for a future 
expansion of the 6-8-3 basis. 


THE RURAL FOUR-YEAR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Its Future Expansion into a Six-Year High 
School vs. a New Joint Senior High School— 
Inadequate facilities for housing high school 
pupils in many of our cities and boroughs are 
forcing the elimination of many non-resident 
pupils of adjoining communities. Rural com- 
munities which for years have depended upon 
neighboring High Schools for taking care of 
their high school pupils are confronted today 
with the problem of providing their own high 
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school facilities. Very wisely many such rural 
boards of education, thrown back upon their 
own resources, have adopted the four-year 
Junior High School of grades 7-8-9-10 with the 
purpose to assure first the success of the Junior 
High School unit as a fundamental step in 
their development of a six-year High School. 
In such cases, neighboring Senior High Schools, 
relieved of the comparatively larger numbers 
of 9th and 10th year non-resident pupils can 
still care for tuition pupils in the 11th and 
12th years. 

Small boroughs and rural communities 
which do or can support a four-year Junior 
High School have in most cases yet to decide 
the question of a separate Senior High School 
in their own community or of a joint Senior 
High School on a site equally convenient tn 
borough and township senior high school pu- 
pils. Where the township is large enough to 
support both its own Junior High School units 
and its own Senior High School center, the 
problem is wholly within the control of the 
township school directors. There are, how- 
ever, many situations in the state where it is 
advisable for borough and township to develop 
a Joint Senior High School while each supports 
its own Junior High School. 

The Joint Senior High School of borough 
and township or of two or more boroughs in- 
volves problems of co-operative action of sev- 
eral boards of education which it is always 
wise to anticipate as far as possible. The edu- 
cational efficiency of a joint Senior High School 
is not disputed; the practical obstacles are 
numerous but not insurmountable, if sufficient 
time is allowed to bring about mutual under- 
standing, confidence and co-operative action. 
The fact that many such projects have failed 
to materialize is not so significant as the fact 
that a few such projects have been brought to 
completion. The failure is indicative of the dif- 
ficulties; the success of the few demonstrates 
the practicability of the plan. There is a need 
for legislative amendment in this problem 
which it is to be hoped may be formulated by 
a-representative commission of county super- 
intendents, school directors and interested citi- 
zens. Meanwhile, it should be borne in mind 
that the Joint Senior High School is the cul- 
mination usually of an extensive campaign of 
education as to the greater educational merits 
and the greater economy of the Joint High 
School. 

Forethought in Building Programs—In all 
the varied programs of educational reorgani- 
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zation and building extension there is invari- 
ably evident the desirability of a far-sighted 
policy which looks beyond the present needs 
and anticipates a. more effective educationa! 
and building program of the future. Accom- 
panying, therefore, every decision to provide 
for immediate needs there should be a purpose 
to make the solution of the present problem 
serve the greater purpose of a more compre- 
hensive program for the future. Nowhere in 
the school system is this forethought more 
pertinent than in Junior High School develop- 
ment. 

Building Congestion Usually Precedes the 
Adoption of the Junior High School—The de- 
termining factor which brings about the adop- 
tion of the Junior High School in our own 
and other states is the problem of congestion 
in either elementary or high school buildings; 
frequently congestion in both. It is gratifying 
to note that in Pennsylvania this building need 
has been invariably accepted as an opportu- 
nity for educational reorganization. It has 
been the purpose of the Devartment to co- 
operate in this opportunity. Much attention 
has, therefore, been diverted from the inspec- 
tion and classification of Junior High Schools 
to the service of acting as a clearing house 


for the gathering and distributing of the best 
practice of the state and country in the prob- 
lems of educational readjustment. From time 
to time circulars suggesting reorganization of 
the program of studies'and of Junior High 
School organization and administration have 
been distributed. 


CHARACTERISTICS INHERENT IN EDUCATIONA’, 
READJUSTMENT INVOLVED IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Following the above discussion of the gen- 
erally accepted types of Junior High Schoo} 
organization in 6-3-3, 6-8 and 6-4 plans of 
school administration, it is desirable to define 
present practice in the matter of those char- 
acteristic features of the educational read- 
justments which the Junior High movement 
has so far developed. Time does not permit 
of more than a statement of these distinctive 
and characteristic features. 

1. Reorganized Program of Studies—The 
enacting clause of the Junior High School is 
a new, self-contained program of studies. 

a. Each course of study should proceed by 
natural, transitional and progressive stages 
for the articulating of elementary and sec- 
ondary courses of study. Abrupt transitions 
characteristic of the 8-4 plan must be avoided. 

Each course of study should develop 
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from “simpler aspects” in the Junior High 
School toward “refinements” in the Senior 
High School, e. g., general science, or simply 
science, should in the Junior High School pre- 
cede the division of science into biology, 
physics and chemistry in the Senior High 
School. 

ec. Each course of study should provide a 
survey of the subject field for the exploration 
of pupils’ aptitudes for the subject and for the 
revelation of its educational possibilities be- 
yond the Junior High School. The try-out pur- 
pose of the Junior High School is a transitional 
step to Senior High School specialization. 

d. Each course of study ‘should be moti- 
vated by an appeal to the immediate needs 
and to the irresistible instinct to self-activity 
of early adolescent pupils, e. g., English com- 
position should be motivated by the appeal to 
write for the school paper, to participate in a 
class meeting or school assembly, to increase 
the pupil’s immediate power to share more 
effectively in oral and written expression in ail 
recitation periods. 

e. -Each course of study should conserve 
the interests of those who drop out and those 
who continue; this purpose is facilitated by 
unit organization of subject matter in each 
year of its development, i. e., each year of 
each course of study should give educationai 
returns to any group of pupils who may drop 
out at the end of the year. 

2. Textbooks—In most programs of studies 
as formerly organized for the 7th, 8th and 
9th years, this readjustment to articulate ele- 
mentary and secondary courses requires not 
only new reorganized courses of study but also 
new textbooks prepared for Junior High 
School needs. 

3. Directed Learning—More democratic ad- 
ministration of the recitation period should 
prevail in the Junior High School, i. e., greater 
participation by the pupils in a more co-opera- 
tive type of classroom process. 

Directed study and socialized recitations are 
forms of this greater democracy of relation- 
ship of teachers and pupils. Greater demands 
are made upon the initiative of teachers to se- 
cure greater expression and training of initia- 
tive in pupils. Directed study or directed 
learning is an educational readjustment most 
difficult to secure in the Junior High School 
but, at the same time, most necessary if Junior 
High School teaching is to become instruction 
in learning. It is not gainsaid that pupils in 
the transitional unit of the Junior High School 
must be directed through co-operative study 
of teacher and pupil to the more or less in- 
dependent study in the Senior High School and 
College. Neither will it be gainsaid that 
Junior High Schools today are baffled by the 
teacher training problem for adequate per- 
formance in directed learning. This is but an 
instance of an ascertained need preceding the 
solution of the need. Discouragement and 
surrender have no place in an educational unit 
so distinctly experimental as the Junior High 
School; persistence and the willingness to 
accept temporary mistakes as prophetic of 
advance will secure to the Junior High School 
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the same progress which came to the Senior 
High School in its period of experimentation. 

4. General Courses of Study—Exploration 
of pupils’ aptitudes and capacities supersedes 
today in importance to the Junior High School 
the differentiation of electives and curricula. 
The tendency for the last few years has been 
to develop general courses of study as surveys 
of subject fields in order that by this earlier 
contact with secondary school subject-matter 
pupils may test their aptitudes for the sub- 
ject. Trying-out of interests and aptitudes 
logically precede choice of electives. The 
Junior High School, therefore, must furnish 
a background of experience upon which choices 
may more intelligently be based. General 
courses, e. g., general mathematics, general 
social science, junior business training, pre- 
vocational and pretechnical courses in practi- 
cal and fine arts and general science have de- 
veloped rapidly in the past five years. They 
have corrected a tendency to differentiate at 
too early a stage in the Junior High School. 

5. Guidance—Guidance has developed into 
an administrative and instructional responsi- 
bility in the Junior High School far beyond 
the ability of the Junior High School today 
to care adequately for the guidance needs of 
early adolescent pupils. This condition should 
not cause undue concern because, as in the case 
of directed study, it is typical of all educational 
progress that a recognized and unfulfilled need 
must precede the practical provisions for the 
need. We must be temporarily content, and 
particularly avoid destructive criticism, pro- 
vided out of the mistakes of experiment pro- 
gress may come. 

In guidance the vocational aspects have been 
developed beyond the educational aspects. Yet 
in the Junior High School the need for edu- 
cational or curriculum guidance far exceeds 
the need of vocational guidance. It were in- 
deed fortunate for the Junior High School, if 
as great advance had been made in curriculum 
guidance as years of study and experiment 
have brought in the field of vocational guid- 
ance. Programs of vocational guidance and 
some textbooks are available to Junior High 
School administrators and the danger is that 
vocational guidance, more fully developed, may 
supersede in the adiministrator’s mind the 
greater need of educational guidance. It is a 
question of relative values; both educational 
and vocational guidance must become out- 
standing characteristics of the Junior High 
School. If for no other reason than to stimu- 
late progress in the field of educational or cur- 
riculum guidance, it should supersede in im- 
portance the more highly organized field of 
vocational guidance. 

6. Subject Promotion—Subject promotion 
characterizes every well organized Junior High 
School. There should be a definite purpose 
to provide remedial and preventive measures 
in the correction of non-promotion, retardation 
and other factors prejudicial to normal pro- 
gress. 

7. Departmentalized Teaching—T here 
should be departmentalized teaching but with 
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the continual caution that the Junior High 
School teacher never places subject teaching 
above pupil guidance. Each Junior High School 
teacher is secondarily a teacher of subject- 
matter and primarily a guide of early adoles- 
cent youth in the transitional unit between ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The pri- 
mary responsibility of the Junior High School - 
teacher is to guide wisely the initial education- 
al or vocational choices of pupils in the trying- 
out school. Departmentalization, desirable 


and essential as it is, contains for the Junior 
High School an everpresent menace in its pos- 
sibility of distorting the attitude of mind of 
teachers to exclusive devotion to subject teach- 


ing. 

8. Ability Grouping—Ability classification 
will be undertaken in every effective Junior 
High School, which must give the first serious 
attention to individual differences. Pupils in 
the Junior High School should be classified into 
homogeneous groups both as to aptitudes and 
educational choices and as to abilities within 
the elective groups. Fortunately intelligence 
tests and achievement tests have been stand- 
ardized to the point of providing reliable meas- 
urements for classification of pupils into abil- 
ity groups. 

9. School Activities—One Junior High 
School principal in Pennsylvania defines the 
homeroom organization as the heart of the 
Junior High School. The wholesome teacher 
control of a class of pupils, which has invari- 
ably prevailed in the elementary school, should 
be perpetuated in the Junior High School; it 
will assume a modified form of teacher guid- 
ance of pupil activities for the purpose of 
making effective the transitional nature of 
Junior High School training. Pupils of the 
early adolescent age are too immature to be 
capable of self-direction and are maturing too 
rapidly to require wholly extraneous control. 
The relationship of teachers and pupils in the 
Junior High School is best defined as co-oper- 
ation. These early adolescent children of 12 
to 15 years of age require guidance but seldom 
domination. 

Hall quotes Stableton as saying that “There 
is no greater blessing that can come to a boy 
of this age when he does not understand him- 
self than a good strong teacher who under- 
stands him, has faith in him, and will day by 
day lead him till he can walk alone.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that the heart 
of the Junior High School is the homeroom 
organization. It is here where the traditional 
relation of teacher and taught is forgotten, 
where confidence is born of mutual under- 
standing and where social co-operation for 
common welfare is fostered into a living prin- 
ciple of daily school life. The spirit of the 
Junior High, an invisible but none-the-less ac- 
tual reality, finds its origin and maintenance 
in the homeroom relationship of teachers with 
puvils and of pupils with each other. 

Out of the homeroom administration of a 
Junior High School come pupil co-operation in 
school government, class meeting activities, 
student councils, and other school activities 

(Continued on page 371) 
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Visual Education 


DR. ERNEST L. CRANDALL 
Director of Visual Education, New York City 


\ , 7 HENEVER we seriously consider a 
subject it casts itself naturally into 
three questions: What, Why and 

How? 

Visual Instruction does not consist merely in 
showing motion pictures or still pictures to 
children indiscriminately. Neither is it con- 
fined to motion pictures, lantern slides and 
stereographs, because they ignore fundamental 
visual aids such as diagrams, drawings and 
the objects themselves. I should define it as 
instruction enriched by the dominance of the 
Visual appeal in any form. This places the 
emphasis on instruction itself. 


Next, why Visual Instruction? The subject 
is not treated in books nor has it been recog- 
nized widely by the doctors of our profession. 
What justification, then, have we for placing 
stress upon it? 


This is a timely and helpful question, the 
answer to which is partly historical and partly 
psychological. The historical explanation of 
why Visual Instruction is due to a radically 
changed viewpoint that has affected all human- 
ity. By Visual Instruction here we mean the 
training of the senses rather than purely 
metaphysical training. 


We teach history, almost universally, by 
dividing it into two great periods—before the 
Reformation and since the Reformation. At 
the time of the Reformation there swept over 
the world a spirit of intellectual revolt which 
changed the attitude of men toward everything. 
In the middle ages men were concerned about 
why God made the world and why he put man 
on it. In modern times, sometimes God himself 
is cast into the discard. Now men are con- 
cerned with how the world is made and how 
it is put together. I am not speaking of the 
religious aspects of the Reformation. I am 
speaking only of its intellectual fruitage. 
Neither do I approve or disapprove. I merely 
record what seems to have taken place. 


Writers in education treat three great stages 
in education: (1) The period when education 
was purely imitative. Men handed down by 
tradition the best that had been achieved in 
any given field. (2) Mediaeval education, 
which was chiefly metaphysical—finely spun 


gossamers of ideas. (3) Modern education 
which is intensive, practical and scientifi¢. 

Since the Reformation there has been con- 
centration upon the study of man himself, the 
most absorbing form of which is the study of 
the human mind. 

This brings us to the psychological side of 
the question. It was inevitable that, as men 
and teachers—educators—began to-study the 
laws of mind, their attention should be di- 
rected to the fact that the greater part of our 
information, the greater part of our knowl- 
edge, comes through the eye. Edison says 78 
per cent. 

Now, the How. The problem of selecting 
the best methods and materials for Visual In- 
struction, for directing the visual appeal 
through which the child, under the natural 
laws of the working of its mind, shall acquire 
its sum of knowledge, becomes a question of 
applied psychology. 

There are five stages by which we acquire 
knowledge through the senses, each leading 
into the other, but each a separate and 
identifiable mental process. These are sen- 
sation, perception, retention, imagination and 
conception. Each rests upon a triangle. No 
man can look into his own nature without dis- 
covering that he is a trinity. He has a mind, 
a heart, a body and every phase of the act of 
acquiring knowledge involves all three. It in- 
volves a mental act, an emotional state and a 
physical impulse. 

Pure sensation, light, sound or color, flows 
into the brain by one of the five channels upon 
the presentation of an object. The first ef- 
fect is to arrest*attention and the mere im- 
pulse translates itself into some form of mo- 
tion, as turning the head toward the light or 
toward the sound. That is why primitive peo- 
ples, whose lives consist chiefly of a series of 
sensations, resort to gyrations, dancing and 
leaping about. Their chief mental life is sen- 
sory and their chief activity, therefore, physi- 
cal motion. 

What a perception? If one went through 
life with simply a flood of sensations, he 
would have a kaleidoscopic and a colorful time, 
but there would be no significance to it. The 
mind, at a very early stage, must learn to 
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select a small group of sensations, upon which 
to focus the attention. Now the mental stage 
is changed. This no longer is a matter of 
mere attention, it is a matter of curiosity as 
to the origin of this group of sense experi- 
ences, as to what these colors and sounds are 
and whence they come. The natural physical 
impulse is to handle the object, to explore the 
source of these sensations. This impulse to 
handle, to get hold of the thing to help the 
eyes to find out what it is, is linked up with 
perception. 

When a group of sensations is distinguished 
it becomes a percept, stored away in the sub- 
conscious mind, where mentality may some 
time fish down and bring it up again. The 
impulse that is connected with this is imita- 
tion. The subconscious purpose of imitation 
is to strengthen the memory. The child imi- 
tates to make sure he is holding the impres- 
sion. Teachers seldom realize that from early 
childhood the reason persons imitate other peo- 
ple, the things they see, the stories they hear, 
is to strengthen the impression so that it will 
be more readily recalled. 

The next act or process of the mind is im- 
agination, a subtle form of mental activity, an 
ability to make combinations of percepts. It 
is the combination of these percepts, in jux- 
taposition to one another, to ourselves and the 
world about us, that constitutes imagination, 
one of the great vital factors in learning. 
Great masses of humanity never reach this 
point. Those who go beyond it are spurred on 
by a wonder-urge. They are the few who have 
“vision,” who help to lead the world’s progress. 
Their impulse is:to dramatize. There is an 
age at which children imitate and another at 
which they dramatize. When they dramatize 
they are “showing off” their knowledge. They 
imitate for their own benefit. They dramatize 
to impress others. ° 

When the child reaches the ability to form 
mental concepts, to generalize, he has attained 
the highest form of activity of the human 
mind. The accompanying emotional state is 
elation, self-satisfaction at having arrived, 
and the impulse is to expression. 

A large part of this question now resolves 
itself into the question of why. It is true that 
the child’s mind must go through this com- 
plete process with its five stages, to acquire 
any item of knowledge, but it is also true that 
each of these five stages dominates during cer- 
tain specific periods of a child’s life. For 
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example, we find in children what may be 
termed the sensory age. The natural physical 
impulse is motion; hence this may also be 
termed the motor age, when the whole inclina- 
tion of the child seems to be to move about. 
This is followed shortly by the manipulating 
age, which is also the collecting age. 

When we apply the foregoing to the use of 
the, visual aids to instruction we should follow 
this order: the stereograph, the lantern slide, 
the motion picture. 

The stereograph is ideally suited to the mo- 
tor and manipulating age, from six to ten 
years old, although it should not be excluded 
below or about that. 

One gets a distinct motor reaction from the 
stereograph picture that he gets from no other 
image. I have sometimes a sense, when I look 
at one of those pictures, of wishing to rush 
out, of actually moving out into the picture 
among those objects and putting my hands 
about them. Many of these physical impulses 
may be gratified mentally. As sophisticated 
adults we habitually suppress our motor and 
manipulative impulses, indulging them only in 
imagination. As children approach the age 
when imagination develops they may substi- 
tute fancied excursions and mental explora- 
tions for actual motion and manipulation, with 
a sense of having satisfied the impulse. 

I should place the lantern slide in the next 
period, the period for building up memory and 
developing imagination, for these reasons: 
First, it throws a large picture in a dark room. 
It shuts out all other impressions. It makes 
for concentration which is necessary for vol- 
untary recall. Voluntary recall is brought 
about by vivid sense impressions and there is 
no more vivid sense impression than stereopti- 
con views upon an illumined screen. 


Second, it lends itself to mental imitation 
and dramatization. In a lesson on cotton, the 
teacher shows scenes connected with its pro- 
duction, distribution and use. She takes the 
children back of the picture to the fields, the 
soil and climatic conditions that make that 
cotton possible, southern climate, limited area 
of the world’s surface that will produce it. It 
cannot be raised here in,the manufacturing 
North. England, the greatest cotton manufac- 
turing country in the world, is not able to raise 
a pound of it. Then the pupils follow the cot- 
ton through the channels of transportation to 
the manufacturing centres. Then the wonder- 


(Continued on page 372) 
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GOVERNOR PINCHOT’S REPORT TO 
THE HOUSE AND SENATE COM- 
MITTEES ON EDUCATION 


Harrisburg, Pa., 
March 13, 1923. 
On Tuesday, March 6, I agreed to present 
today a revised and final estimate of what 
would be needed for public schools under the 
Edmonds Law as it stands, and under the Ed- 
monds Law as modified in certain respects. In 
presenting these figures I wish to have it clear- 
ly understood that I do so with the keenest 
interest in the schools and school children of 
Pennsylvania, and also with the belief that 
the matter of raising or not raising additional 
taxes to meet the needs of education is for 
the Legislature to determine. The figures I 
present today are submitted merely for the 
consideration of members of the General As- 
sembly. 


First as to the Edmonds Law Unmodified - 

Applications for appropriations from all the 
2,604 school districts in Pennsylvania show 
that the sum required for the payments due 
August 1, 1923 will be $9.120.000. In estimat- 
ing the sum required for the payments due 
February 1 and August 1 of 1924, it has been 
assumed that the increase in teachers for the 
next school year will be substantially the same 
as the increase for the present year over the 
last one. 

There were 47,215 teachers in 1921-22 and 
49,539 in 1922-23. At the same rate of in- 
crease there will be 51,872 in 1923-24. 


In 1921-22 the State provided $355 for each 
teacher. In 1922-23 it provided $368 per teach- 
er, or an increase of $13. Adding this increase 
of $13 to the $368 per teacher for 1922-23 gives 
us $381 as the estimated average payment per 
teacher for the school year 1923-24. One-half 
of this sum, or roughly $190, is, therefore, the 
average amount the State must provide for 
each teacher for one of the payments for the 
school year 1923-24. Multiplying $190 by 51,- 
872, the number of teachers, the estimated av- 
erage payment per teacher, gives the total esti- 
mated amount of each of the payments as $9,- 
855,680. This amount, therefore, must be pro- 
vided for payments in February and August, 
1924, 


The indications are that the rate of increase 
in funds required will have reached its maxi- 
mum during the year 1923-24. Thus, all school 
districts are now maintaining school for the 
full term required by law, and no marked net 
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increase by the voluntary action of school dis- 
tricts is anticipated. The increase in the av- 
erage daily attendance of enrolled pupils for 
the next few years will of necessity be slight 
—doubtless not over one per cent on the aver- 
age for each of the next five years, because the 
maximum attendance has already been brought 
about to normal by the enforcement of the 
school attendance laws. 


Futhermore, teachers holding non-standard 
certificates, of which there are about 11,000, 
will, it is estimated, all become entitled to 
standard certificates by September 1, 1927. 
The average which the State must pay per 
teacher per year toward these increased salar- 
ies is $60. Eleven thousand divided by 4 
equals 2,750, which, multiplied by sixty gives 
$165,000 per year as necessary for this pur- 
pose. 

There will, I am told, be no material increase 
in the number of teachers employed in fourth 
class districts. Such slight increase as can be 
expected will be due to the development of a 
few additional high schools in those districts; 
accordingly the increased funds required for 
the operations of the Edmonds Act will be 
narrowed down practically to the increased 
number of teachers employed in the first, sec- 
ond and third class districts, which include 
but one-half of the teaching force of the 
State. 

Assuming a return to normal in the per- 
centage of increase in teachers, it is estimated 
that the teacher population for 1924-25 will 
approximate 53,787. The amount which the 
State contributes toward the teacher ranges 
from $300 to $450. Taking into considera- 
tion the number of teachers employed in the 
various classes of districts, the length of term, 
and the certificates held, it is estimated that 
the average amount per teacher which the 
State is required to pay cannot exceed $400, 
or $200 for each payment per year. Multiply- 
ing the number of teachers, 53,787, by $200 
gives $10,757,400 as the estimated amount of 
the payment required on February 1, 1925. 

The foregoing estimates, made on the most 
reliable data available, show that the funds 
required to meet the payments under the Ed- 
monds Law as it now reads during the next 
two years will probably be: 


August, 1923 $9,120,000 (8.6% increase over August, 1922) 


Feb., 1924 9,855,680 (8% increase over August, 1923) 
August, 1924 9,855,680 
Feb., 1925 10,757,400 (9% increase over August, 1924) 


$39,588,760 
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Now as to a Possible Modification of the 
Edmonds Law: 

The Edmonds Law has proved itself effective 
in accomplishing the purposes for which it was 
enacted. I believe, however, that certain facts 
about it should be given very careful consid- 
eration. 


First, since the exact numbers and grades 
of teachers that will be employed cannot be 
foreseen for two years in advance, the sum that 
will be required cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. 

Second, the law prescribes that payments 
shall be made on the first day of February and 
August, or as soon thereafter as possible. The 
failure to pay promptly has resulted in great 
inconvenience to school districts and in much 
criticism. 

Third, certain districts of very limited tax- 
able resources cannot maintain the standards 
contemplated by the law without excessive tax- 
ation, while certain richer districts receive a 
larger share of State aid than their relative 
needs demand. 


The applications for appropriations required 
to be filed on November ist contain all the 
data upon which the amount of State aid to 
each district is calculated. They show the ex- 
act payments which will be due on the first 
days of February and August next ensuing. 
All uncertainty as to the amounts needed would 
be removed if the appropriations made by 
each Legislature were based directly upon the 
actual payments required at the most advanced 
date for which definite facts are available. For 
the present Legislature this would be for the 
payments due August 1, 1923. 


If such a plan were adopted, the Legislature 
would appropriate $9,120,000, the amount pay- 
able August 1, 1923, for each of the four pay- 
ments due within the next two years, or a total 
of $36,480,000. 


The succeeding General Assembly would 
then take the amount payable August 1, 1925, 
which, at the time it meets, will be definitely 
known in advance, as the basis for the appro- 
priations for the succeeding two years. Under 
this plan, if adhered to, deficits would be un- 
known and all uncertainty would be removed. 


It should be said that at present the amount 
of the payment to each school district is cor- 
rected every year. The plan under discussion 
would provide for such correction upward once 
in two years but downward every year for 
any district that reduced its standards. Each 
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school district which increased its expenses in 
the second year (which would occur mainly, it 
is anticipated, in the richer city districts) 
would itself be required to meet the in- 
crease. In considering such a plan this fact 
should be balanced against the advantage of 
eliminating all doubt as to the exact amount | 
of money required. 


The admitted inequalities of the present law, 
which operate to the disadvantage of certain 
poorer districts, should be corrected. The main 
purpose of State aid, which is to equalize bur- 
dens of taxation, and therefore also educa- 
tional opportunity, might well be more fully 
realized if some one of the possible modifica- 
tions of the Edmonds Law such as the follow- 
ing were to be adopted. 


First, that school districts having $50,000 
or less of true valuation of taxables per teacher 
should be allotted 75 per cent of the minimum 
teachers’ salaries. 


Second, that school districts having a true 
valuation of taxables per teacher ranging from 
$51,000 to $100,000 should be given 60 per 
cent of the minimum teachers’ salaries. 


Third, that school districts having ‘a true 
valuation of taxables per teacher ranging from 
$101,000 to $300,000 should keep their present 
allotments of 50 per cent and 35 per cent, as 
the case may be, unchanged. 


Fourth, that school districts having a true 
valuation of taxables per teacher of more than 
$300,000 should receive 25 per cent of the mini- 
mum teachers’ salaries. 


Under these modifications 1,224 of the school 
districts would continue to receive the amounts 
now given them. Twelve hundred districts 
would receive an increase distributed as fol- 
lows—278 of these districts would receive 75 
per cent instead of 50 per cent, 899 would re- 
ceive 60 per cent instead of 50 per cent, and 
23 would receive 60 per cent instead of 35 per 
cent. Only 180 districts would receive less 
State aid than under the present plan. In 
other words, out .of 2,604 districts, 2,424 would 
either receive the same or a greater amount 
than at present, and 180 would receive less. 
And these 180 districts all have valuations 
per teacher the same or greater than those 
now prevailing in the first class districts and 
hence are put on the same basis as these. 


Such a modification of the Edmonds Law 
would result in the following changes in the 
apportionments to school districts: 
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4th class districts receiving 75¢—an in- 
crease 0 $ 337,413 
grd class districts receiving 60%—an in- 
crease of 
4th class districts receiving 60¢—an_ in- 
crease of 


223,385 

600,825 
Total increase to districts $1,161,623 

— class districts receiving 25¢—-a decrease 

$ 66,155 
179,470 
278,096 


$ 523,721 


Net increase per year 
Net increase per biennium 


637,902 
1,275,804 

The total appropriations required, therefore, 
under this proposed plan would be as follows: 
The four payments of $9,120,000 each or ..$36,480,000 


The amount required to meet net increases 
under proposed plan 


1,275,804 
- $37,755,804 

In considering the ahove it should be re- 
membered that every school board submits to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction ev- 
ery year a statement of the assessed valuation 
of taxables per teacher in its district, together 
with a statement of what percentage of the 
true valuation this assessment represents. A 
three years’ average of the assessment valu- 
ation per teacher thus reported and corrected 
is the basis for the foregoing figures. 

If we can assume that present assessments 
thus corrected afford a basis of comparison, 
under the modification of the Edmonds Act 
just described more equitable distribution of 
State funds to school districts would be pos- 
sible than under the law as it stands now. The 
total required under this amendment would 
be reduced from $39,588,760 to $37,755,804, a 
saving of $1,832,956 or 4.6 per cent. 

If any district complains or is complained 
against as unjustly classified on the basis of 
true tax valuation, it has been suggested that 
the matter be referred to the Council of Edu- 
cation for decision, as rate cases are referred 
to the Public Service Commission. The border 
line cases subject to dispute would not, I am 
given to understand, be numerous, and the 
Council would not be required to make original 
investigations but to hear testimony and con- 
sequently would be put to no considerable ad- 
ditional expense. 

The State Council of Education is now 
charged, under the law, with broad and effec- 
tive powers in the establishment of the gen- 
eral policies of the State in educational affairs. 
It is specifically charged with the responsibil- 
ity and authority to “equalize, through special 
appropriations for this purpose or otherwise, 


Total appropriations required for 1923-25... 
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the educational advantages of the different 
parts of this Commonwealth.” Therefore, such 
additional responsibility as is here suggested 
would fall naturally within its province. 

A part of the serious hardships following 
the failure of the State to pay the amounts 
due to the school districts on time results from 
the very large sums due and payable on Feb- 
ruary lst and August lst of each year. If 
these amounts were somewhat distributed, it 
would be possible to make definite provision in 
advance and so to secure prompter payments. 
Whatever the General Assembly may decide 
as to the form and amount of appropriations 
to meet the needs of the Edmonds Law modi- 
fied or unmodified, I suggest the advisability 
of distributing the payments due to school dis- 
tricts by some plan such as the following: 

Payments to the fourth class districts to be 
due and payable during February and August 
of each year, those to the second and third 
class districts to be due and payable during 
March and September and those of the first 
class districts to be due and payable during 
April and October. 





THE WITHERS SURVEY 
(A Digest) 

The teachers of Pennsylvania, through their 
State Association, have just made a compre- 
hensive survey of the State’s educational pro- 
gram. They brought into the State a small 
body of five recognized administrators in pub- 
lic education and gave them this problem: 


1. Is our State program of education a good 
one and adequate to meet the needs of the 
State? 

2. Is our State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion properly organized and manned? 

3. Is our State program costing too much? 

4. Are we paying too much or too little for 
public education? 

5. Can we afford not to raise the money requi- 
site to carry out our State program of edu- 
cation? 

: The survey committee was composed as fol- 

ows: 

1. Doctor John W. Withers, Dean School of 
Education New York University, New 
York City; formerly Head of the Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri and 
also formerly Superintendent of public 
schools of that city. 

2. Mr. Frank Cody, Superintendent, public 
schools, Detroit, Mich., and member of 
the Michigan State Board of Education. 

3. Doctor Thomas E. Johnson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan, and Vice President of the 
Michigan State Board of Education. 
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4. Doctor Payson Smith, State Commissioner 
of Education, Boston, Mass.; new Presi- 
dent of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Associa- 
tion; formerly State Superintendent of 
the public schools of the State of Maine. 

5. Miss Charl O. Williams, Field Secretary 
National Education Association; formerly 
County Superintendent of Schools of Shel- 
by County, Tennessee, and President of 
the National Education Association at its 
Boston meeting in 1922. 


Dean Withers, chairman of the survey com- 
mittee, presented, March 5, the survey report 
to the Executive Council of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. In brief, the 
conclusions of the survey are, as follows: The 
state program is an excellent one, and is ade- 
quate to meet the educational needs of the 
State. It is not, however, a perfect program, 
nor is it complete, but it is fundamentally 
sound, adapted to changing conditions and 
needs, attempts to equalize the burden of pub- 
lic education between the State and local com- 
munities and is getting results. 


Our Relative Position 
Pennsylvania had fallen rapidly behind 
many other states in the Union in the progress 
of education. In 1890 we held 10th place, in 
1900, 15th, in 1910, 16th and in 1918, 21st. 
Our attendance law of 1911 was so poorly en- 
forced that in 1919 one child in every four 
who should have been in school was absent 
every day throughout the school year, and of 
the total enrollment of 1,800,000, at least 450,- 
000 continually out of school—a number more 
than equal to the total enrollment of Pitts- 

burgh and Philadelphia combined. 


The School Year 

The school term in many districts was only 
seven months. This fact, combined with poor 
attendance brought about the unfortunate re- 
sult that the children of Pennsylvania from 
6 to 12 years of age were spending less than 
10 per cent of their total waking time in school, 
and those from 12 to 16 slightly more than 8 
per cent. The average daily attendance of 
children from 6 to 12 years of age was less 
than 109 days and those from 12 to 16, only 
89 days! 


Standards for Teachers 
Approximately 175,000 children representing 
a total population of more than 1,000,000 peo- 
ple, living for the most part in rural districts, 
were taught in 1918 by teachers with only an 
8th grade education. Nearly 600,000 were 
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taught by teachers with only a high school 
education. Practically one-half of the teach- 
ers had had no professional training. The 
annual turn-over was approximately 6,000. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

Prior to 1919, the average salary of teachers 
was lower than the average for the United 
States as a whole. For men, the average was 
8 per cent lower in 1888 and 24 per cent lower 
in 1916. For women, this average was 13 per 
cent below in 1888 and 82 per cent below in 
1916. In the year 1918 the average annual 
salary of all teachers in the elementary schools 
in the State was only $388. In salaries of 
teachers and superintendents in both large 
and small cities, Pennsylvania ranked 389th 
among the states. 


The State Normal Schools 
From 1911 until the present program was 
adopted, the normal schools were poorly sup- 
ported and their buildings were uninviting and 
unsanitary. 


Meeting the Conditions 


Here, then were the primary problems of 
the new program of education. This program 


recognized as an indispensable requirement of 
any school an adequately equipped teacher in 


every classroom and for every child and also 
that such teachers cannot be secured in suf- 
ficient number without providing salaries suf- 
ficient to command their services. Either the 
salaries paid must be higher than those of 
other states to rob them of a sufficient num- 
ber of well-qualified teachers or, what is really 
more economical and certainly more ethical, 
the State must provide adequate facilities for 
the training of teachers. 

Another indispensable requirement of a 
good school system is competent leadership. 
Without this even a well-trained teaching staff 
will be relatively inefficient. Such leadership 
cannot be supplied unless the salaries of su- 
perintendents, supervisors and principals are 
high enough to secure and hold such leadership. 
It has been said that Pennsylvania had been 
securing in her school system just what she 
had been paying for. This is hardly true, 
for the overhead expense of a large school sys- 
tem is the same whether the staff employed is 
competent or incompetent. The saving of 
money by not spending it for necessary expert 
service in the classroom or in administrative 
and supervisory positions is not economy but 
actual extravagance. 
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To meet these conditions, the school laws of 
1921 were so framed as to provide: (1) for 
raising the standard of qualifications of teach- 
ers, (2) for establishing a higher schedule 
of salaries, (3) for increasing the support and 
facilities of normal schools, (4) for increas- 
ing the length of the school term, (5) for en- 
forcing the compulsory attendance law of 1911, 
(6) for providing state support to local com- 
munities to assist them in reaching the mini- 
mum standards, basing such aid upon the 
principle that those districts least able to bear 
the burden should be most generously sup- 
ported, (7) for establishing a budget system 
in every school district, (8) for encouraging, 
but not requiring the consolidation of rural 
schools, (9) for centralizing and unifying 
state school administration by abolishing the 
State Board of Education and the College and 
University Council, and creating in their place 
the State Council of Education. 

The effective administration of those laws is 
rapidly restoring Pennsylvania to its proper 
place in the front rank of American States in 
public education. 

The teachers have responded to the challenge 
for better qualifications. In 1922, over 25,000 
teachers attended summer schools. Fully one- 
third of the 47,000 are now taking extension 
courses. Nothing at all approximating this 
has ever occurred before in state education. 
It cannot be too highly commended, or too 
greatly appreciated by the people of the State. 

The fact that the teachers of the State, 
through their professional organization, to 
which more than 99 per cent belong, should 
order at their own expense a survey of the 
present state program of education that they 
may know whether their efforts in behalf of 
the children are being wisely directed, also 
sets a new professional standard in state edu- 
cation and among teachers’ organizations. 

It is inconceivable that the people of Penn- 
sylvania will fail to give cordial support to 
the leadership and the program of education 
that has called forth such a response when 
they fully understand what is being accom- 
plished for the children of the State. 


Is the State Department of Education Properly 
Organized and Manned? 


The committee’s answer to this question is 
affirmative. The present organization is a 
good one. It is, however, capable of improve- 
ment. It provides not only for effective ad- 
ministration but also for the supervision and 
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improvement of instructién. The subject di- 
rectors are not commonly found as a part of 
the State organization elsewhere, but are pro- 
vided for in harmony with the new conception 
of the function of State Departments of edu- 
cation. The Department renders three types 
of service: (1) The definition of policies for 
the improvement of the schools and the pres- 
entation of these policies to the legislature 
for the legal authority to put them into effect, 
(2) the administrative enforcement of school 
legislation, (3) the rendering of expert pro- 
fessional service in the supervision of school 
work where such service is needed and re- 
quested by local school authorities. 


In all these respects there is abundant evi- 
dence that the Department is rendering un- 
usually efficient service. It is extremely for- 
tunate in those of its staff who have been 
chosen for each type of service. In all cases, 
men and women have been selected because 
of their fitness for their particular kind of 
work and because of their achievement in 
these lines. They are in almost every case 
men and women of such outstanding ability 
and professional equipment as to command 
the respect and confidence of teachers and 
school officials. The Department has not, how- 
ever, been able to hold many of its strongest 
members because of the call to higher positions 
and better salaries elsewhere. During the last 
three years 14 per cent of its members have 
been lost in this way. 


Is the State Department Costing Too Much? 

From the standpoint of the type of service 
which the department is rendering and the 
cost of state departments elsewhere, the an- 
swer to this question must be negative. The 
present number of staff officers, in proportion 
to the number of pupils enrolled, is near the 
average for eleven representative northern 
states. The salaries of these officers are higher 
than the average for other states for two rea- 
sons: (1) The salaries in most of the other 
states were decided upon at a time when sal- 
aries of all kinds were low, consequently it is 
very difficult to secure high grade service in 
these states at the present time. (2) It is very 
properly regarded in the Pennsylvania De- 
partment as a distinct economy to pay for the 
highest type of service that can be secured. 
As already pointed out, the present salaries 
have not proved high enough to retain some 
of the best men and women that have been 
brought into the Department. They are cer- 
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tainly no higher than they must be to secure 
the qualifications that are needed. 

The entire cost of the State Department of 
Education in Pennsylvania was 5.1 cents per 
capita in 1922. This was somewhat higher 
than the corresponding costs in Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan, but less than in Mas- 
sachusetts, Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York 
and New Jersey and was 1.6 cents below the 
average of the states named. The administra- 
tion cost per pupil in Pennsylvania was 27.5 
cents. This was higher than in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan, but lower than in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
New York and New Jersey, and was 8.3 cents 
less per pupil than the average of these states. 
These facts indicate that administration costs 
in Pennsylvania are probably below the aver- 
age among northern states and considerably 
below those of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York and New Jersey. 


Is the State Paying Too Much for Public 
Education? 


This question should be considered from 
three points of view: (1) Is the State paying 
more or less than it should in view of its 
financial ability to support public education? 
(2) Is the State as compared with the local 
communities bearing a larger share of the fi- 
nancial burden of education than it should? 
(3) Is the ratio of the State’s expenditures 
for education to its total expenditures for all 
purposes larger than it should be? 

The annual income per inhabitant for Penn- 
sylvania in 1919 was $683. This is 9 per cent 
higher than for the United States as a whole. 
It follows, therefore, that Pennsylvania is 
financially more able to support public educa- 
tion than the average state of the Union. Com- 
pared with other states, Pennsylvania in 1920 
spent 27 per cent less than the average of the 
North Central states and 41 per cent less than 
the average of the Western states. For 50 
years Pennsylvania has put relatively less 
money per capita both of total population and 
of total school attendance into the education 
of her children than the North Atlantic, the 
North Central and the Western States. Prior 
to the adoption of the Edmonds law the State 
stood near the bottom of all Northern States 
and even in 1921-22 teachers’ salaries except 
those of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia were less 
than the average for the United States. 

On all counts, the evidence clearly shows 
that, in view of the State’s ability to finance 
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education, it is not spending more, but consid- 
erably less than it should spend if what is 
being done in other Northern States is to be 
accepted as a proper standard. In per capita 
amount spent for education Pennsylvania stood 
thirty-second in 1920 and twenty-second in 
1921. ‘Twelve states paid more than twice as 
much per capita in 1920 and two, Nevada and 
Vermont, paid more than four times as much. 


These facts indicate clearly that the State 
is not bearing a larger percentage of the total 
burden of education than it should. Variation 
in per capita wealth and in the interests, occu- 
pations and racial characteristics of the peo- 
ple is much greater in Pennsylvania than in 
other states, except New York, and very prop- 
erly calls upon the State to bear a larger part 
of the financial burden than otherwise would 
be required. 

In 1918-19 Pennsylvania was devoting 27 
per cent of its total expenditures to the sup- 
port of education, the average for the United 
States that year was 34 per cent. Pennsyl- 
vania ranked 39th. The expenditures of the 
several States in 1922 are not accessible. In 
that year, however, Pennsylvania greatly in- 
creased her state appropriation but if the per- 
centage of expenditures for education in the 
other states had remained the same in 1922 
as in 1919, Pennsylvania would have occupied 
380th place among the states. The total ex- 
penditures of the State on education are not 
only justified but could be considerably in- 
creased without exceeding the average for the 
United States. 

On all counts, therefore, the question, Is 
Pennsylvania spending too much money for 
public education? must be answered in the 
negative. 

The present moment is a very critical one 
in the educational history of the State. A 
great battle has been fought and won, but the 
war itself is by no means over. It is now 
necessary to consolidate the splendid gains 
that have been made. To lose the splendid 
fight for better schools in this State would be 
a serious loss not only to Pennsylvania, but 
to every other state in the Union. 

There can be no doubt that Pennsylvania in 
its present program has taken the position of 
distinct leadership among American States in 
the improvement of public education. It should 
be the ambition of every school man and every 
citizen of the State to see to it that it does 
not lose this splendid position. 
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THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


Fully 12,000 school people attended the 
Cleveland meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N. E. A. Feb. 24-March 
2, 1923. Fourteen allied departments co-oper- 
ated with the superintendents in this meeting, 
including high school principals, college teach- 
ers of education, deans of women, kindergarten 
supervisors, high school inspectors, vocational 
directors and experts engaged in educational 
research. 

Over 80 meetings with approximately 1,000 
addresses were scheduled and there were dis- 
cussions of school questions of every kind but 
the main theme was “Administering Education 
in the Interests of the children.” The physical 
welfare of pupils had a prominent place on 
the program. Other topics were the financing 
of schools, vocational training for industrial 
positions, the care of crippled children, the 
problems of girls in the high school, curricu- 
lum construction and betterment of rural 
schools. 


The Superintendent 
Executive Secretary Sherwood D. Shank- 
land in a radio address broadcasted through 
the courtesy of the U. S. Bureau of Education 
as a part of the radio program of the Naval 
Radio Station, Radio, Va., described the typi- 
cal superintendent in attendance as follows: 


He is a man about forty-five years old, of 
strong constitution, kindly and sympathetic. 
He is a college graduate and usually has taken 
additional courses since graduation. He has 
had twenty years’ experience in education. He 
is married and has two or three children. His 


salary is likely to be between $3,000 and $6,000 
per year. He usually saves a little each year 
after paying living expenses. Less than half 
of the superintendents own automobiles. His 
tenure of office is short, usually less than six 
years. Statistics show that the superinten- 
dent’s salary is less than that of lawyers, doc- 
tors and architects. The lower financial re- 
turn is offset by the opportunities for useful- 
ness which the superintendent enjoys. He is 
usually a member of a number of civic or- 
ganizations which have as their main purpose 
the betterment of the city, and through them 
as well as through the schools themselves he 
serves the welfare of the children. The re- 
sponsibility of directing the lives of America’s 
future citizens is tremendous. It has been 
estimated that the superintendents assembled 
in the Cleveland convention administer the 
education of about twenty million children. The 
first plank in their printed platform states that 
they aim to have a competent, well-trained 
teacher in hearty accord with American ideals 
in every public school position in the United 
States. If this high end is attained we may 
be sure that the next generation will be well- 
grounded in the principles of good citizenship 
and useful living. 


Exhibits 

On the first floor of the huge new auditorium 
where the general meetings were held, over 
140 exhibit booths were fully occupied by edu- 
cational and commercial exhibitors. But even 
then not half of those wishing to make ex- 
hibits could be accommodated by Harold A. 
Allan, Director of the Business Division. The 
school building exhibit, which attracted such 
favorable comment in Chicago, was greatly ex- 
panded by Supt. Randall J. Condon of Cincin- 
nati and occupied a separate building on the 
Public Square. 
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Pennsylvania at Cleveland 

Special Pullmans from Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg took part of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation to Cleveland, but school people in the 
western part of the State made their own 
arrangements for the short daylight trip re- 
quired. At the Pennsylvania dinner Tuesday 
evening 206 guests were accommodated in the 
Georgian banquet hall, Hotel Cleveland, but 
many were turned away for lack of room. Su- 
perintendent William M. Davidson, President 
of the P. S. E. A., Pittsburgh, served as toast- 
master, Superintendent Jno. C. Diehl as song 
leader. The speakers were President William 
B. Owen, President, N. E. A., Chicago; Su- 
perintendent James H. Beveridge, President 
Department of Superintendence, Omaha; Su- 
perintendent R. G. Jones, Cleveland; Deputy 
Superintendent James N. Rule, Department. of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Mrs. E. S. H. 
McCauley, State Council of Education, Beaver 
and Miss Charl O. Williams, Ex-President, N. 
E. A., Washington, D. C. 

During the dinner Superintendent Davidson 
received two telegrams from Dr. Thomas E 
Finegan one announcing the appointment by 
Governor Gifford Pinchot of certain members 
of the State Council of Education, one of whom 
was Mrs. McCauley, the other telling of the 
favorable action of the joint committees of 
Finance, Ways and Means, and Education re- 
garding the financing of the state program of 
education. 

The spirit of the dinner was remarkable— 
all were jubilant. At the close of the program 
Superintendent Davidson sent the following 
night letters to the Governor and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction: 


Honorable Gifford Pinchot, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Sir: 

Two hundred five of the leading school men 
and school "women of Pennsylvania in attend- 
ance upon the Department of Superintendence 
at the Pennsylvania Dinner in the Hotel Cleve- 
land tonight direct me to express to you their 
full appreciation of your deep interest in all 
matters touching the educational welfare of 
the Commonwealth. They urge that the Ed- 
monds law be kept intact and that revenues be 
found sufficient to carry out the full provisions 
of that law. 

They endorse your generous thought to pro- 
vide more adequately for school districts with 
low property valuation, but suggest that this 
ought to be done through special appropria- 
tions made to meet the necessities of such 
districts. 

They appreciate in full measure the many 
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public evidences you have shown of your con- 
fidence in Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, in whom 
they have unbounded faith and under whose 
leadership they have been proud and happy to 
carry on the work of the schools. They would 
be heartened and encouraged by you were you 
to announce at an early date his re-appoint- 
ment to the position which he now holds as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
They voted unanimously tonight directing me 
to ask you to do this. They have asked me to 
state that they would be happy beyond meas- 
ure to have you take early action in this mat- 
ter, and to say for them that the forty-seven 
thousand teachers of the State would endorse 
your action with sincere and genuine approval. 
WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON, 
President, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 


Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Two hundred five Pennsylvania school men 
and school women in attendance at the De- 
partment of Superintendence assembled at the 
Pennsylvania dinner in the Hotel Cleveland 
tonight, direct me as President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association to wire 
you their hearty and undivided pledge of loy- 
alty and their solid support of you and the 
great educational program which you initiated 
and are now carrying forward so successfully. 
All regretted your absence but were rejoiced 
to receive your two telegrams which were 
greeted with tremendous enthusiasm. 

They voted unanimously to support the full 
provisions of the present law. The undivided 
sentiment of all is that the present law should 
be unmodified until it has had a fuller test in 
actual operation. They feel that the needs of 
the poorer districts should be met by additional 
appropriations. This could be accomplished 
through an amendment to the present law. 
They ask that the full amount called for un- 
der the Edmonds Act be provided for in the 
interests of the future citizenship of Pennsyl- 


vania. 

They hold that the training of the children 
in the schools of Pennsylvania is the biggest 
business in Pennsylvania, and that every dol- 
lar which the State invests in its schools is 
sure to be returned in dividends in untold and 
in unmeasured ways. 

They are back of you without a dissenting 
voice and rejoice in your superb leadership. 


‘They send you warm cordial greetings with 


every good wish for you while fighting the 
battle for the rights of the children of the 
Commonwealth. 
WiLtut1AM M. Davinson, 
President, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 


Resolutions 
At the closing session, Thursday evening, 
Mar. 1, the Department of Superintendence 
adopted, without a dissenting vote, the resolu- 
tion ably drawn by a committee of which Dr. 
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William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, is the chair- 
man. In brief, the new platform asks gener- 
ous support for public schools and an equal 
educational opportunity for every boy and girl, 
whether living in the rural districts or in the 
city, and is built of the following resolutions: 

1. A commendation of President Harding 
and state governors for setting aside by proc- 
lamation an educational week. 

2. A “grateful acknowledgment” of the en- 
larged support granted education by states, 
boards of education and a responsive public. 
Legislatures now in session are urged to pro- 
vide for a continuation of the educational ad- 
vance. 

3. Congress is commended for its intention 
to make the Washington public schools a model 
for the country. 

4. The Sterling-Towner bill is indorsed. 

5. Urges that the burden of raising funds 
“in locality, state and nation shall be so justly 
and equitably distributed between the stronger 
and the weaker taxing units as to make the 
opportunity of the bov or girl in the rural 
school equal to that of the child in the most 
favored city school system in the land.” 

6. The loyalty and zeal of class room teach- 
ers are commended. 

7. Cleveland, the schools of the city, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the press are 
thanked for their contributions to the success 
of the convention. 

Commissioner Payson Smith, Boston was 
elected President. The place of meeting next 
year was referred to the executive committee. 





PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
About 12 per cent of the forest fires in this 
State are caused by carelessness on the part 
of tourists—fishermen, hunters and autoists. 
Such fires rob us of our prospective wealth in 
lumber, our fuel, our natural conservators of 
the water supply, our verdure-clad mountains 
of their scenic beauty and take away the urge 
to spend our leisure time in Pennsylvania’s 
beautiful out-of-doors. No one should leave 
his camp fire until the last smouldering embers 
are dead. It is not enough to cover a camp 
fire with earth as the peaty substance in for- 
est humus may retain the fire for hours and 
allow it to smoulder along till it strikes a 
dead log or until just the right air current 
fans it when it flares up. Beat out your fire 

and kill the coals with water. It pays. 
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HARLAN UPDEGRAFF 

Dr. Harlan Updegraff, professor of educa- 
tional administration of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was elected president of Cor- 
nell College, Mount Vernon, Ia., Feb. 24, by 
the Board of Trustees to succeed Dr. Charles 
Wesley Flint, who resigned a year ago to 
become chancellor of Syracuse University. Dr. 
Updegraff will take office July 1. 

Dr. Updegraff was born at Sigourney, Ia., 
in 1874, and returns as president to the col- 
lege from which he was graduated in 1894 
with the degree of Ph.B. In 1908, he received 
his doctor’s degree from Columbia University. 
He was principal and superintendent of schools 
in Iowa from 1894 to 1900. In that year he 
went to Columbia as assistant in Philosophy 
and Education. Two years later he became 
principal of the Latin School, Baltimore, and 
in 1906 returned to Columbia as fellow in 
Teachers College. 

He was chief of Alaska division, United 
States Bureau of Education, 1907 to 1910, in 
which position he had charge of the reorgani- 
zation of the school and reindeer services. 
Subsequently, he was promoted to chief of the 
Division of School Administration. In 1912 
and 1913 he was professor of education and 
head of the department of education at North- 
western University. In the latter year he 
came to University of Pennsylvania to take 
the chair of education. 

Dr. Updegraff is an active member of the 
State Education Association and the National 
Education Association and other similar or- 
ganizations for the promotion of education. He 
is the author of several works on educational 
matters, including “The Rise of the Moving 
School in Massachusetts,” “Teachers’ Certifi- 


‘eates Issued Under General State Laws and 


Regulations,” “A Study of the Expenses of 
City School Systems” and “Reports on Edu- 
cation in Alaska, and Reindeer in Alaska.” 
Last year he served on the committee of 21, 
representing seven different organizations to 
survey the public schools of New York State. 
Perhaps his most notable work has been as 
chairman of Schoolmen’s Work, University of 
Pennsylvania and as expert in educational ad- 
ministration in making the survey of the fiscal 
policies of the State of Pennsylvania in the 
field of education for Governor Gifford Pinchot. 





Enthusiastic teacher: “Tomorrow we shall 
take the life of Thackeray; come prepared.” — 
Racine High School Notes. 
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WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


On the invitation of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the National Education As- 
sociation, Augustus O. Thomas, Chairman, 
Augusta, Maine, the leading teachers’ organi- 
zations of the various countries of the world 
and the ministries of all countries with which 
the United States has diplomatic relations will 
send delegates to the World Conference on 
Education which will be held in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia the week preceding the summer meeting 
of the N. E. A. The conference will continue 
to hold special sessions during the week of that 
meeting (July 1-6), thus lasting for a period 
of two weeks and affording ample opportunity 
for teachers attending the meeting of the N. 
E. A. to visit sessions of the World Confer- 
ence. 

Several important results may confidently 
be expected from such a meeting, viz., 1. It 
will afford opportunity for the organization of 
an international association of teachers. 2. 
There may be established a world bureau for 
research and exchange of material in the field 
of educational literature and methods. 3. The 
more rapid extension of educational facilities 
to the backward peoples of the world. 4. The 
teachers of America can show their interest in 
the peace of the world by advocating in the 
World Conference that it is the solemn duty 
of teachers throughout the world to inculcate 
in the minds of their pupils ideals of peace 
and friendship toward all peoples. 





N. E. A. TOUR 


Preliminary Announcement 
After careful consideration of possible tours 


to the Oakland-San Francisco meeting of the. 


National Education Association and the World 
Conference on Education, the following tour 
is recommended as the one that will give Penn- 
sylvanians the best scenic values for their 
time and money: 

Pennsylvania points to San Francisco via 
P. R. R. to Chicago; the Union Pacific to Den- 
ver; the Denver and Rio Grande to Colorado 
Springs, the Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City and 
San Francisco returning via the Southern Pa- 
cific through Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
Riverside, Catalina Island; the Union Pacific 
to Yellowstone Park, Ogden, Omaha and the 
P. R. R. from Chicago to Pennsylvania Points. 

The going trip includes one day in Chicago; 
an automobile trip through the business and 
residential sections of Denver and over Den- 
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ver’s new boulevard to Lookout Mountain, 
visiting the grave of Buffalo Bill; a morning 
trip to Manitou and Pikes Peak, an after- 
noon automobile trip, visiting Williams Canon, 
Cave of the Winds, Ute Pass, Crystal Park 
Mountain, the Garden of the Gods; a day in 
Salt Lake City and a dip in Great Salt Lake; 
an automobile trip through the business and 
residential sections with visits to Mormon 
buildings; the beautiful Feather river canon. 

During Convention week, a side trip to Yose- 
mite Valley may be arranged. 

The return trip contemplates a visit to 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles; a steamer trip 
to Santa Catalina Island, where an entire day 
may be spent, viewing the Marine Gardens 
through Glass Bottom Boats; automobile trip 
to famous beaches; Riverside, Redlands; the 
famous Rainbow canon, Nevada; Salt Lake 
City; Yellowstone Park, Montana: geysers, 
canons, passes, hot springs; Ogden; Cheyenne; 
Omaha; Chicago; Pennsylvania Points. 

The time schedule extends from Saturday, 
June 23 to Saturday, July 21 and allows 5 
days in San Francisco and 4% days in Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

The estimated cost including R. R. fare, Pull- 
man, hotel, meals, and auto fares is $15 a day 
in Pullman, $20 a day in Hotel. If a special 
Pullman is chartered, it may be parked in 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City and Los An- 
geles for occupancy. 


Optional Trips 

1. The Grand Canyon of Arizona.—Those 
who desire éspecially to visit the Southwestern 
Land of Enchantment may leave Chicago over 
the Santa Fe Route and visit Yellowstone Park 
on the return trip, passing through the Royal 
Gorge before reaching Colorado Springs. 

2. The Northwest.—Some may desire to 
return via Portland over the Northern Pacific 
R. R. and enter the Yellowstone Park through 
the northern gateway. : 

3. The Yosemite Valley.—An easy side trip 
of two days may be made during Convention. 

4. Return as you please.—It may be desir- 
able to keep the Pennsylvania party together 
only on the going trip and then disband and 
allow each person to return by the route that 
will duplicate the finest of the scenic wonders 
that he has seen in former trips. 

In the May number of the JouRNAL, addi- 
tional announcement will appear. 

For further information and reservations, 
address James Herbert Kelley, State Director, 
N. E. A., 10 S. Market Square, Harrisburg 
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ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE N. E. A.? 


Secretary J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth 
St.,; Washington, D. C., writes: Our corres- 
pondence shows that there is a definite ten- 
dency in many places to reduce school taxes 
and even to reduce teachers’ salaries. Let us 
hope that the tendency may not become wide- 
spread. Local, state and national associations 
should aid in averting this danger, remember- 
ing that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. 


The National Association through its com- 
mittee on teachers’ salaries, of which Dr. E. 
S. Evenden is chairman, and its Division of 
Research, of which J. K. Norton is director, is 
making a searching inquiry into conditions 
and preparing to be of positive and immediate 
help to local and state associations. Some 
of the state and local associations are already 
awake to the need of effective work at this 
time. A cut in the salaries of grade teachers 
would be followed by a reduction in the sal- 
aries of principals and superintendents and 
this by lower pay in colleges and universities. 


This emergency investigation and the fight 
to prevent the tendency of reducing salaries 
from becoming contagious and spreading over 
the entire country will cost thousands of dol- 
lars. Let every local association urge every 
member, who is not already an active member 
of the National Education Association, to be- 
come a member immediately. Many leaders in 
education believe that almost every teacher in 
each of the states is receiving from 25 to 
100 per cent better pay because of the effective 
work of this Association during and since the 
world war. What better returns could any 
teacher expect to receive on an investment of 
$2.00? While ali teachers receive these bene- 
fits regardless of membership in the Associa- 
tions, it might be pointed out to them that it 
does not seem entirely ethical to continue to 
do so without at least aiding the cause by con- 
tributing to membership dues. Yet the real 
incentive for membership should be to pro- 
mote the welfare of the profession and the 
schools rather than for personal advantages 
derived therefrom. 





WHERE AMERICANS GO 


It was an Englishman who once said, ‘““Wher- 
ever the French go you will find a railroad; 
wherever the Germans go you will find an 
arsenal; wherever the British go you will find 
a customs house; while wherever the Ameri- 
cans go there you will find a school house!” 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ROUND 
TABLE 


At the Bethlehem Convention representa- 
tives from 13 of our colleges and universities 
took the initiative in organizing a College and 
University Round Table. The House of Dele- 
gates and the Executive Council approved their 
action and a committee is now actively at 
work in interesting the faculties in this new 
organization. The committee consists of Wil- 
liam O. Allen, Lafayette College, Mervin G. 
Filler, Dickinson College and Percy Hughes, 
Lehigh University. 

This Round Table is concerned with all prob- 
lems of higher education, the solution of which 
may be forwarded through co-operation of the 
college and university men of the State. Each 
institution of higher education is requested to 
designate a representative to work with the 
committee in moulding the Round Table and 
shaping its policies, also to furnish to the com- 
mittee the names of other members of the fac- 
ulty and corps of administration who will as- 
sist in the development of the Round Table. 
It is hoped that the organization may be ef- 
fected during Schoolmen’s Week (April:12-14), 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The following tentative program for the 
Philadelphia Convention (December 26-28) is 
submitted for criticism: 

A. General Session of the Association, December 27, 2 P.M. 
A speaker of distinction who will illuminate the 
relations of institutions of higher learning to the 
community. 
. General Session of the Round Table, December 27, 
10:30 A. M. to 12. 
Recent modifications of college and university cork. 
The same speaker as in A. 
. Sectional sessions of the Round Table, 
A. M. to 10:30. 

Section a. Relations of 

schools. 

Section b. Relations of colleges to secondary schools. 


Section c. Promotion of scholarship, social insight 
and the spirit of scientific research among college 


men. 
. COLLEGE:DINNER. December 27, 5:45 P. M. 

All college men in the association to he invited to 

sit at college tables. After lighter and mire festive 

proceedings, a speaker of note to deal with some phase 
of student life and morale. 
{. Sectional meetings of the Round Table, continued, 

December 28, A. M. 

9 A. M. Section d. The selection of those best 
able to profit by college and university instruc- 
tion, ; 

Section e. 

Section f. 

10.30 A. M. 


Dec. 27, 9 


colleges to srufessional 


Adult education. 
Problems of curricula and methed. 
) [. Section g. Training for political and 
industrial leadership. 
Section h. Problems of admission. 
Section i. Problems of religious education. 
Twelve distinct subjects for discussion are 
here mentioned, any one of which would justify 
an annual conference of college men in this 
State. In this Association we enjoy the ad- 
vantage of discussing questions with leaders in 
secondary and elementary education. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL F:XPENDI- 
TURES IN A TYPICAL THIRD CLASS 
DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 1921-1922 


Financing the public school system is be- 
coming one of the important issues of the day. 
What per cent of local taxation should go 
towards their support? How should such 
funds be distributed? How shall the effort a 
district is making to maintain its public 
schools be measured? These and many other 
questions of a similar nature can be raised. 
How are they to be answered? Reliable com- 
parative figures within the state are not avail- 
able. The suggestion of a possible change in 
the distribution of state funds likewise enters 
into the problem. The following table indi- 
cates the distribution in one district. Is in- 
formation concerning your own district such as 
given in the table worth while? Would simi- 
lar information about other districts be of 
value? 


AMOUNT OF LOCAL, TAX FOR EDUCATION 65.44 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 


Per capita on basis 
of average daily 
A. Administration Percent Attendance 
1. Business 2.6 $2.22 
2. Educational : 2.89 


rf $5.11 

: noose 
1. Teachers’. Salaries 5 $45.45 
2. Text Books : 1.44 
3. Supplies f 2.48 
4. Other Expenses ....... ; sal 


‘ a ; $49.58 
. Auxiliary Agencics 
1. Medical $ «53 
2 Institute : +59 


$1.12 

. Operation 

1. Janitors’ Salaries ...... 

2. Fuel i 

3. Water 

. Light and Power. rare 

5. Janitors’ supplies ...... 

. Other Expenses 


*. Maintenance 
1. Upkeep of Grounds.... 
2. Repair of Buildings.... 
3. Other Expenses 


Fixed charges 
1. Retirement Board 
2. Insurance 


. Debt Service 
1. Redemption of Bonds... 4.6 
2. Payment to Sinking 
Fund 
3. Interest on Bonds.... 
4. Interest on short term 


eaacarsey 
1. Current Expenses .... 
2. Debt Service 
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EXTENSION OF MERIT SYSTEM 

The Pennsylvania Civil Service Association 
for Extension of the Merit System, 812 Otis 
Building, Philadelphia, has completed an eight 
month’s study of the way in which the State 
has been spending $19,000,000 per annum for 
payrolls and has mailed to each legislator a - 
20-page report containing the results of the 
study with recommendations. 


Pennsylvania Lacks: 

1. Any central personnel agency or any 
system for keeping usable records as to State 
employees. 

2. Any State-wide plan for assigning de- 
scriptive titles to positions, for fixing the com- 
pensation of employees, for determining wheth- 
er equal pay is being given for similar work, 
or for discovering what positions are useless 
and should not be filled when the next vacancy 
occurs. 

8. Any plan for increasing the pay of em- 
ployees who gain in usefulness with experi- 


’ ence, or for promoting them to higher positions 


as vacancies occur, or for laying off the least 
efficient when forces must be reduced, or for 
assuring competent employees reasonable ten- 
ure in office. 


Pennsylvania Needs A Personnel Service De- 
partment: 

1. To group and name positions so as to 
indicate the nature of the work done, work 
out a plan for compensating employees accord- 
ing to the work they do, select competent em- 
ployees by means of modern tests, promote em- 
ployees with superior qualifications to the high- 
er positions as vacancies occur, rate the ef- 
ficiency of employees to discover the unfit, pro- 
tect efficient employees from unreasonable dis- 
charge, and keep a central record of employees 
in the State’s service. 

2. To assist budget and administrative offi- 
cers to determine the number and kinds of 
positions needed. 

8. To effect savings, either in actual dol- 
lars appropriated for personal services or in 
increased effectiveness of State employees, esti- 
mated at $1,000,000 in the first two years, and 
double that amount in the next two years, or 
a total of $3,000,000 in four years. 





- ARBOR AND BIRD DAYS 
The spring Arbor Days are April 13 and 
April 20. The former date, April 13, is Na- 
tional Bird Day. 
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ACCREDITED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The following list of the institutions recog- 
nized by the College and University Council 
of Pennsylvania is given in Bulletin No. 30, 
1922, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The basis of recognition is the maintenance 
of proper entrance conditions, a four-year 
college course prior to graduation and a state- 
ment of assets, faculty employed and courses 
of study offered. Graduates of these colleges, 
if they had 200 hours of pedagogical work 
during their college course, obtain our college 
provisional certificate good for three years’ 
teaching. After they have successfully taught 
for three years in the public schools they re- 
ceive a life certificate. 


Albright College, Myerstown. 
Allegheny College, Meadville. 
Beaver College, Beaver. 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Dickinson College, Carlisle. 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster. 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls. 
Grove City College, Grove City. 
Haverford College, Haverford. 
Irving College, Mechanicsburg. 
pees College, Huntingdon. 
~* ette College, Easton. 

alle College, Philadelphia. 
psa Valley College, Annville. 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem. 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University. 
Marywood College, Scranton. 
Moravian College, Bethlehem. 
Moravian College for Women, 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown. 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
St. Francis College, Loretto. 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. 
St. Vincent College, Beatty. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg. 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove. 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 
Thiel College, Greenville. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 
Ursinus College, Collegeville. 
Villa Maria College, Frazer. 
Villanova College, Villanova. 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington. 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg. 
Westminster Colleze, New Wilmington. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg. 


Pittsburgh. 


Bethlehem. 





OPPORTUNITIES 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., calls for the following: 
Teacher of Agriculture, Albuquerque Indian 
School, New Mexico. $1,240. Apr. 4. 
Editorial Clerk, $1,200 to $1,800. Apr. 4. 
Medical Officer, $4,000-$5,500. July 3. 
Assistant Agriculturist for Reclamation 
Projects, $1,800-$2,000. July 3. 
Telephone Operator, $720. Apr. 1 
Assistant Investigator, $1,500-$2, 00. Apr. 4, 
Assistant Marketing Specialist, $2,10 
e Associate Bacteriologist, $2,400- 35; 000. 
pr... 
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A PETITION 
February 21, 1923. 


Honorable Governor Pinchot, 

State Capitol, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

To the Honorable Governor Pinchot: 

Whereas, we as teachers in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania have received practical help 
and inspiration, to an unusual degree, from 
the Department of Public Instruction and its 
Bureaus, under the leadership of Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, and, 

Whereas, ‘we as teachers believe that the 
welfare of the boys and girls of our com- 
munity will be enhanced by the retention- of 
Dr. Finegan as the head of the Department of 
Public Instruction, be it 

Resolved, That we the teachers of Delaware 
County respectfully urge his Excellency Gif- 
ford Pinchot to reappoint Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan as Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Pennsylvania. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of the Delaware 
County Teachers’ Association, that a copy of 
them be sent to Governor Pinchot and that 
they be offered for publication in the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and the papers of 
Delaware County. 

Signed, 
Ella Stern, Chairman. 
Walter R. Douthett, Sec’y. 
Elizabeth Kirk. 
C. G. Leech. 
Wm. A. Yeager. 





HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS RELATING 
TO EDUCATION 


March 12, 1923 


All educational bills of general interest are 
reported 


House 

No. 159 Mr. Golder. Prohibits establish- 
ment of stable for more than 50 horses within 
800 feet of school building, ete. In Senate No. 
209. Ref. to Com. on Municipal Affairs, Feb. 
26. 

No. 162 Mr. Marshall. Providing that tu- 
ition for non-resident pupils shall not exceed 
cost of tuition, textbooks and supplies of other 
pupils, unless a different basis of cost has been 
mutually agreed upon by the boards of school 
directors. In Senate No. 228. Ref. to Com. 
on Ed., Feb. 27. 

No. 163 Mr. Stavitski. Provides per capita 
tax of not less than one dollar nor more than 
two dollars for females. Ref. to Com. on Ed., 
Jan. 31. 

No. 267 Mr. Marshall. 


Validating certain 
school district proceedings for increasing in- 
debtedness, where authorities signified’ their 
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desire for such increase of indebtedness by a 
resolution instead of by an ordinance, said 
resolution not having been advertised as is re- 
quired by law for the advertisement of ordi- 
nances. In Senate No. 277. Ref. to Com. on 
Judiciary General, March 5. 


No. 269 Mr. Marshall. A Supplement. Vali- 
dating certain elections held to increase in- 
debtedness of school districts, notwithstand- 
ing any defect, error or omission in the pro- 
ceedings prior to such election. Ref. to Com. 
on Judiciary Local, Feb. 12. 


No. 294 Mr. Brownmiller. Providing for 
election of school directors and election officers 
in independent school districts, and limiting 
the terms of appointed directors in such dis- 
tricts created prior to the passage of act. Ref. 
to Committee on Ed., Feb. 13. 


No. 324 Mr. Horne. Providing for the col- 
lection of city and school taxes in third class 
cities by the city treasurer; and fixing and 
providing for the payment of his salary and 
expenses and salaries of his assistants and 
clerks. Ref. to Committee on Municipal Cor- 
porations, Feb. 13. 


No. 375 (Same as Senate No. 222) Mr. 
Horne. Requiring boards of school directors 
to permit use of school grounds and buildings 
for proper educational purposes when the 
board of school directors believes it will not 
be disadvantageous to the regular use of said 
school buildings and grounds. Passed 2nd 
reading, with amendments, March 6. 

No. 552 Mr. Alfred I. Fowler. Provides a 
per capita tax of not less than one dollar nor 
more than two dollars and fifty cents. Ref. to 
Committee on Ed., March 6. 

No. 630 Miss Bentley. Tenure Bill. 
to Committee on Ed., March 12. 


Ref. 


Nore.—This Bill is not the Tenure Bill sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association through 
its own committee on legislation. This committee has 
prepared a Tenure Bill, which will be introduced at the 
opportune time. 


Senate 

No. 129 Mr. Barr. Changes method of mak- 
ing assessments in third class districts to con- 
form to method followed in second class dis- 
tricts, viz: levying and assessing school taxes 
on the real estate and personal property, as 
contained in the assessment made for city tax 
purposes, instead of on assessments made for 
county purposes. Passed 1st reading March 6. 

No. 181 Mr. Stites. Validating proceedings 
to inerease indebtedness of school districts. 
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Passed 8rd reading, with amendments, March 
6. 

No. 152 Mr. Derrick. Validating elections 
to increase indebtedness of school districts. 
where necessary majority of votes were cast 
in favor of the increase of indebtedness, not- 
withstanding any defect in the form. of ballot 
or in the mode of conducting such election. Ref. 
to Committee on Judiciary General Feb. 12. 

No. 159 Mr. Harris. Providing that an em- 
ployee of school district of first class town- 
ship is not eligible to the office of township 
commissioner. In House No. 485, Ref. to Com- 
mittee on Counties and Townships, Feb. 27. 

No. 188 Mr. Christley. Authorizing trans- 
fer of the property and franchises of schools 
and academies to state normal schools. Ref. 
to Committee on Ed., Feb. 26. 

No. 223 Mr. Barr. Only qualified electors 
permitted to attend conventions of County 
School Directors. County superintendents 
must be elected by ballot and every director 
shall attend. Pay of directors increased to 
five dollars and mileage for attendance. Salary 
of county superintendent may be increased be- 
fore election. County superintendents shall 
divide county into districts and assign assist- 
ant superintendents to such districts, when 
there is more than one assistant superinten- 
dent. Passed 1st reading March 6. 





ETHICS FOR JUDGES 

Our Association has its Code of Ethics for 
the Teaching Profession (see pp. 11 and 12 
Vol. 71, No. 1 PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL), the Subscription Book Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, F. E. Compton, President, Chicago, 
has launched a drive to improve the ethics of 
selling subscription books (see Feb. JOURNAL, 
p. 263) and the book men of Pennsylvania are 
considering a Code of Ethics for the Adoption 
of Textbooks. The latest ethical reminders 
are 34 rules of conduct for judges on and off 
the bench, formulated by Chief Justice Taft 
and four other members of the American Bar 
Association. 

The gist of the code is that “A judge’s con- 
duct should be above reproach,” but since the 
84 canons read like an indictment with the 
names omitted, it is evident that the action of 
the Bar Association is none too soon. 

Honorable men need no code of ethics for 
their guidance but codes are necessary to re- 
strain those of lesser calibre who dishonor 
their office and bring reproach upon their busi- 
ness. 
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THE PROPOSED FEDERAL DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 


Details of the proposed reorganization of the 
federal government departments as worked 
out by Walter F. Brown of Ohio, ex-officio 
chairman of the joint congressional committee, 
appointed to consider the subject, in consulta- 
tion with cabinet members and other officials 
and recently approved by President Harding, 
were forwarded to the joint committee on Feb- 
ruary 15. Chief among the recommendations 
is the proposal to consolidate the War and 
Navy Departments into a Department of Na- 
tional Defence and to establish a Department of 
Education and Welfare. The proposed Depart- 
ment of Education and Welfare would include 
four major subdivisions, each in charge of an 
assistant secretary, as follows: Education, 
health, social service and veterans’ relief. This 
new department would draw bureaus from the 
various departments, including the Children’s 
Bureau from the Department of Labor, except 
such of its functions as relate to women and 
children in industry; the Bureau of Education 
and Indian Schools from the Interior Depart- 
ment; the office of the superintendent of pris- 
ons from the Department of Justice; the Pub- 
lic Health Service from the Treasury Depart- 
ment; the Bureau of Pensions and various 
present independent establishments, including 
the Smithsonian Institution and all veterans’ 
relief organizations. 

A deputation in favor of the proposed De- 
partment of Education waited on President 
Harding, February 14. The deputation in- 
cluded Mrs. George W. Knowlton, Jr. of West 
Upton, Mass., vice president of the Massachu- 
setts Women’s Republican Club; Mrs. Fred- 
erick P. Bagley of Boston, chairman of the 
political department of that club; Miss Lida 
Hafford, representing the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Dr. George D. Strayer of 
Columbia University, representing the Nation- 
al Education Association; Mrs. Minnie E. 
Keyes, secretary of the Order of the Eastern 
Star; Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Superintendent 
of Instruction of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and Perry Widener of California. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
announced on February 15 that its member or- 
ganizations had voted almost three to one 
against a federal department of education. A 
majority voted against two other propositions 
suggesting extension of the federal govern- 
ment’s interest in education. As the chamber 
can be committed only by a two-thirds vote, 
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no decision was reached on the second propo- 
sition. The proposals and the votes follow: 
(1) Do you favor the creation of a federal de- 
partment of education with a secretary in the 
president’s cabinet? For, 447%4;’ against, 1,- 
29114. (2) Do you favor enlarging the present 
federal Bureau of Education? For, 590; 
against 1,069. (3) Do you favor the principle 
of federal aid to education in the states on the 
basis of the states appropriating sums equal 
to those given by the federal government? For, 
57614; against, 1,173%4. The three proposals 
were submitted to a referendum of business 
organizations after the chamber’s committee 
on education had studied the Towner-Sterling 
bill and other proposals before Congress and 
had submitted majority and minority reports. 
The committee majority opposed a new de- 
partment of education and federal aid, but 
favored enlarging the present bureau. The 


minority advocated a new department, together 
with federal aid, as proposed in the Towner- 
Sterling bill—School and Society. 





LATIMER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

A small army of boys and girls, about five 
hundred of them, are receiving instruction in 
instrumental music, free of charge, in the Lati- 
mer Junior High School. The lessons, given 
during school hours, are rated as regular school 
work and credited accordingly. There are 
from twelve to fourteen pupils in the piano 
lessons, from ten to twelve in the violin classes 
and smaller numbers in the other instrumental 
classes. Each class meets once a week for a 
fifty-minute period. According to the music 
teachers of Latimer Junior High beginners 
make just as much progress in a class as they 
do with private instruction. 

In connection with the instrumental work 
there are three orchestras, one for beginners, 
one for intermediates and one for advanced 
pupils. Every instrument that is played by 
the ordinary symphony is represented in these 
orchestras, and instruction in each instrument 
is given in the school free of charge. Latimer 
is the only school in the city and one of the 
very few in the country that gives such a com- 
prehensive course in orchestral instrumenta- 
tion. Latimer is represented by three pupils 
in the Combined High Schools Orchestra: Vio- 
lin, Helen McGregor and Joseph Pele, and 
horn, Wilfred Grible. 

But not all the time is devoted to instru- 
mental music. There are five glee clubs, two 
boys and two girls, and a mixed chorus. These 
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clubs having a total membership of about 
three hundred and seventy-five meet for one 
hour a week during the activities period. Aside 
from the vocal and instrumental work, har- 
mony classes are very popular. They meet 
every day and remarkable results are obtained. 
At a recent concert presented by the music 
department five original compositions by mem- 
bers of the harmony classes were played. 

Music occupies as prominent a place in Lati- 
mer Junior High School as it does in any 
school in the city. This is probably due to 
the fact that C. R. Foster, principal, realizes 
the value of music in a general education and 
gives it the prominence it deserves. 

Teachers of music in Latimer Junior High 
include, Florence Berkey, Metta Greenwalt, 
Lillie B. Held and E. M. Goehring.—The Musi- 
cal Forecast. 





EIGHTEEN STATES FORBID HIGH 
SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 


That high school secret societies are inimical 
to the school system and to the public good 
is the opinion of the New York City Board 
of Education, which has requested the State 
Commissioner of Education to recommend to 
the legislature the passing of a law prohibit- 
ing such societies and providing penalties for 
pupils connected with them. Eighteen States 
now have laws forbidding such organizations 
in high schools. These are California, Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Vermont and Washington. In most of 
these States the district school boards are 
charged with the responsibility of keeping 
secret societies out of the schools and are 
granted powers to punish pupils who persist 
in maintaining them by refusal of graduation 
or by expulsion. 

In Iowa and Minnesota the law forbids not 
only secret societies but any organization not 
sanctioned by the school authorities. In Wash- 
ington the law will not allow the State Board 
of Education to accredit any private academy 
where such societies exist. 

The New York school authorities aim to 
suppress any organization which seeks to or- 
ganize and perpetuate itself by taking in stu- 
dents upon the basis of decision of members 
of the organization rather than from the free 
choice of pupils otherwise qualified to belong 
to it—School Life. 
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ENLARGE THE STATE FORESTS 

The forests of the State today produce but 

16 per cent of the lumber that is consumed 
within the State. Not many years ago Penn- 
sylvania was a lumber exporting State. In 
the early 60’s the State stood first among all 
the States in the production of lumber. To- 
day she stands twentieth. In eight years it 
is estimated all the timber will have been cut 
in Pennsylvania, and in the eastern forests. 
The supply of timber will then come from the 
Pacific coast. The great forests of that region 
will last but 50 years. When that time comes 
the old virgin forests will have been cut. Where 
will the timber come from for use in the fu- 
ture? This country must grow the timber that 
will be used by its people in the future. Penn- 
sylvania has enough forest land to supply the 
needs of the State for all time if the forests 
are stocked with trees and handled on forestry 
principles. It takes 50 years to grow a tree 
in the forest to timber size. If the forests are 
planted now, the harvest will come about the 
time the timber of the country is exhausted. 
The present situation is a serious one, and de- 
mands the attention of us all, not only the in- 
dustries that are consuming wood products, 
but the farmers as well for farmers use more 
lumber than any other industry. 
. There are 13,126,616 acres of forest land in 
Pennsylvania. Of this 1,129,096 acres are in 
State forests, 4,043,260 acres in farm wood- 
lots, and 7,854,260 acres lie outside the State 
forests and farm woodlots. There are at least 
3,500,000 acres now privately owned that have 
been lumbered with no provision for the fu- 
ture and that have been repeatedly burned. 
This land will never grow anything but timber. 
In the interest of the future welfare of the 
people it should be reforested. Private capital 
is not interested in doing this. The job is a big 
one and must be handled in a big way. The 
State should buy this land and put it in a pro- 
ductive condition. 

The amount of money required is so large 
that the work cannot be done through direct 
appropriations from current revenue; to at- 
tempt to do it in this way is merely playing 
with the problem. 

The sale of bonds is the most common method 
of meeting expenditures for projects which 
benefit other generations. There is no more 
favorable project for the use of bonds than 
wood production, because reforestation will 
benefit future generations which will harvest 
the trees. As an investment it is profitable, 
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because the land will be revenue producing— 
easily convertible into cash. It will require 
at least $25,000,000 to buy all the forest land 
the Commonwealth should own. Taxpayers of 
today cannot be expected to assume all this 
obligation. The taxpayers of tomorrow who 
reap the harvest should help pay the cost. 
This does not mean that the Bond Issue will 
be a burden on future generations. In fact, 
the profit from the timber will more than meet 
the bonded indebtedness. Instead of passing 
a burden to the future, the present genera- 
tion will bequeath to it a revenue-producing 
heritage. 


The present generation will not suffer by 
State ownership of this land. Under prevail- 
ing law local schools, roads and counties re- 
ceive payment from the State in lieu of taxes 
on State land. State forests are an invest- 
ment for public education. Receipt from State 
Forests resources go into the school fund; 
$264,466.67 has already been deposited in this 
fund from this source. 5,000,000 acres of State 
forest land at full productive capacity will 
make available each year for public education 
at least twice the amount now contributed an- 
nually by the State for this purpose. 


The State forests are the recreation grounds 
for the people. Thousands of campers use 
these State forests free of charge each sum- 
mer. Permanent camp sites can be leased from 
the State for about $7.00 a year for a period of 
10 years with the privilege of erecting a shack 
or permanent building. Thousands of hunters 
and fishernien seek the State forests each year 
for their favorite sport. Many hunters, fisher- 
men and campers are using the forests belong- 
ing to lumbermen and other companies for 
their recreation. This land is rapidly passing 
into the hands of private hunting and fishing 
clubs and is being made into private estates. 
The 3,500,000 acres that the State can purchase 
today may not be available a few years from 
now. If it passes into private control in this 
way the public will lose their hunting and fish- 
ing and camping privileges. There can be no 
delay in the matter. The State should get 
possession of the land now in the interest of 
timber production and in the interest of the 
millions of hunters and fishermen and campers 
of the State. A Bond Issue will do it. A bill 
has already been introduced in the Legislature 
providing for such a Bond Issue. It has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the State Grange, 
the State Chamber of Commerce, the State 
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Conservation Council, the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association and many other State and 
County associations. Every legislator at Har- 
risburg should have his attention called to the 
importance of this measure.—J. A. Ferguson, 
Secretary State Conservation Council, State 
College, Pa. 





SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


The effective enforcement of the Attendance 
Laws in Pennsylvania is showing remarkable 
results. A comparison of the attendance fig- 
ures of last year with those of 1919-20 shows 
that while the school census increased 66,638, 
the school enrollment increased 135,041. More 
remarkable, however, is the increase in daily 
attendance which is even greater than the en- 
rollment, the gain being 188,311. This is a 
most remarkable advance, the per cent of in- 
crease being 15.07. It means that last year 
there were in daily attendance at school 15 
more pupils in every 100 enrolled than was 
true two years ago. 

A most striking feature is the record of 
fourth class districts. Though there is a de- 
crease of 23,770 in the census figures, the en- 
rollment increased 6,106 and the daily attend- 
ance 47,055. Those charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Attendance Laws have reason to 
feel proud of this achievement. Not only has 
the return on the investment in education been 
increased millions of dollars but the record is, 
without doubt, the best in the country. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Land of peace-loving Penn, 
Called nation’s keystone when 
In time of Freedom’s call 
You furnished Liberty with stalwart men; 
A nation’s birth-place. 
What state can match thy hist’ry, Pennsyl- 
vania! 


Blue mountains, rolling hills, 
Clear lakes and crystal rills, 
Forests, valleys, fertile plains, 
Make up a vision that my memory fills 
At thy name’s music. 
What state can match thy beauty, Pennsyl- 
vania! 


Gem-like, thy cities gleam 
Between hills, on bank of stream, 

Towns with spires above the trees; 
Pilgrim’s hope and patriot’s dream 

Of peace and plenty, 
What state can match thy glory, Pennsyl- 

vania! 
W. V. ZAHNISER 
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Department of Public Instruction 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


The State Council of Education appointed 
by Governor Pinchot and confirmed by the 
Senate convened March 6. The members are: 

Term Expires 
Marion Edwards Park, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr....July 1928 
Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle Whe ae taletonorslo ie a July 1928 


Homer D. Williams, a » Plttebungy «2.600.061 July 1927 
John C. Bell, M.A.; LL.B., LL.D., Philadelphia. eo 1926 
Mrs. E. S. H. Tha IBRAv eR cris scien cs July 1926 
Mrs, H. S. Prentiss Nichols, Philadelphia...... July 1925 


Frederik ‘Rasmussen, B. S. in Agr., Harrisburg. gid 1924 
Marcus Aaron, eee We ue sie ak alee July 1924 
., Philadelphia....July 1923 


fvon, 


Ernest Laplace, M.D., LL.D 


All members were present except Doctor 
Park of Bryn Mawr College, who was unable 
to attend because of engagements in Chicago, 
made long ago. 

The commission of Governor Pinchot to the 
President of the Council was read. In this 
communication the Governor requested that 
body to make an investigation of the subject 
of higher education in this State with the re- 
quest that the Council make recommendations 
as to the formulation of an effective state pol- 
icy. The Council considered the whole propo- 
ition for several hours and authorized the 
appointment of a sub-committee to make an 
analysis of the plans to be submitted by Temple 
University, State College and the Universities 
of Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania; to hold such 
meetings as may be regarded necessary; to 
make necessary inquiries into the situation 
and to report to a full meeting of the Coun- 
cil at the earliest date possible. 

The committee appointed to consider this 
matter consists of Frederik Rasmussen, Ho- 
mer D. Williams, President of the Carnegie 
Steel Co.; The Honorable John C. Bell and 
Marcus Aaron, President of the Homer Laugh- 
lin China Co. Under the regulations of the 
Council Doctor Finegan is ex officio chairman 
of the committee. 





HOW TO SECURE A CERTIFICATE TO 
TEACH 


A. High School Graduates* 


High school graduates who have satisfac- 
torily completed 15 high school units must 
complete not less than 8 semester hours of post 
high school professional training for teaching 
in order to be qualified for a Partial Element- 
ary Certificate. 

The forms required to obtain this certificate 
may be had from any county or district super- 
intendent or from the Teacher Bureau, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Immediately upon graduation from high 
school the applicant should send to the Teacher 
Bureau under the same cover— 

1. A Certificate Apvlication properly filled 
out. 

2. An Approved Training Certificate certi- 
fying to the satisfactory completion of the high 
school work filled out by the principal of the 
high school. 

As soon as the 8 semester hours of post high 


school professional training for teaching have 
been completed, the applicant should secure 
from the proper official of the institution at- 
tended an Approved Training Certificate prop- 
erly filled out certifying to the satisfactory 
completion of this work, and send it to the 
Teacher Bureau, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 


B. Holders of Emergency Certificates* 


Holders of Emergency Certificates who in- 
tend to teach for the ensuing school year must 
qualify for a State certificate inasmuch as the 
Emergency Certificate may not again be is- 
sued to such persons. ‘To be eligible for any 
form of State certificate such persons must 
be high school graduates or have an equiva- 
lent education. They should then secure a 
certificate in accordance with the instructions 
given above under “A.” 

Credit will be given to the holders of Emer- 
gency Certificates at the rate of four semester 
hours for each successful year of teaching to- 
ward the satisfaction of the requirements for 
standard certification, but such credit may not 
be applied in satisfaction of the high school 
requirement initial to the issue of a Partial 
Certificate or to the professional requirement 
for the issue or renewal of such a certificate. 


C. Holders of Professional Certificates* 


Applicants for Partial Elementary Certifi- 
cates who hold Professional Certificates that 
expire during the year 1923 must have com- 
pleted six semester hours of post high school 
professional training for teaching. 

The forms required to obtain this certificate 
may be had from any county or district su- 
perintendent or from the Teacher Bureau, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

At the earliest opportunity there should be 
submitted to the Teacher Bureau 

1. A Certificate Application properly filled 
out. 

2. An Approved Training Certificate filled 
out by the proper official of each institution at- 
tended, indicating all post high school pro- 
fessional training for teaching. 

8. A Teacher’s Rating Score Card filled out 
by each superintendent under whose supervis- 
ion the applicant has taught. (This form will 
be sent direct to the Teacher Bureau by the 
superintendent who fills it out.) 


D. Holders of Partial Elementary or Par- 
tial Secondary Certificates* 


Holders of Partial Elementary or Partial 
Secondary Certificates which ‘expire August 
1, 1923, are not required to present further 
application for certification, but there must be 
submitted to the Teacher Bureau 

1. An Approved Training Certificate filled 
out by the proper official of the institution at- 
tended, indicating the completion of not less 
than six semester hours of post high school 
professional training for teaching, in addition 
to that already required for the former issue 
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or renewal of a Partial Certificate or its 
equivalent. 

If the professional requirement for the issue 
of the Partial Certificate was deferred for 
1922-23, 12 semester hours of post high school 
professional training for teaching will be re- 
quired for the renewal of this certificate where 
the applicant was a teacher in service prior 
to August 1, 1922, and 14 semester hours of 
post high school professional training for 
teaching will be required where the applicant 
entered the teaching profession subsequent to 
August 1, 1922. 

2. A Teacher’s Rating Score Card filled out 
by the superintendent under whose supervision 
the applicant has been teaching, indicating a 
rating of “middle” or better. (This form will 
be sent direct to the Teacher Bureau by the 
superintendent who fills it out.) / 


E. Holders of Partial Elementary Certifi- 
cates or Partial Secondary Certificates in Spe- 
cial Fields applying for Standard Certificates* 

Holders of Partial Elementary or Partial 
Secondary Certificates applying for standard 
certification by or before the beginning of the 
school term of 1923, are not required to present 
further application for certification, but there 
must be submitted to the Teacher Bureau 


1. An Approved Training Certificate filled 
out by the proper official of the institution at- 
tended, indicating the satisfactory completion 
of the necessary number of semester hours to 
make up the 70 required for standard certifica- 
tion. Where the high school education require- 
ment was deferred in whole or in part on the 
request of a superintendent of schools as pro- 
vided in the certification regulations regarding 
the issue of Partial Certificates, an additional 
Certificate of Approved Training showing the 
satisfactory completion of the necessary high 
school units must be presented before a Stand- 
ard Certificate may be issued. 


2. A Teacher’s Rating Score Card filled out 
by the superintendent under whose supervision 
the applicant has been teaching, indicating a 
rating of “middle” or better. (This form will 
be sent direct to the Teacher Bureau by the 
superintendent who fills it out.) 


Translation of Permanent Certificates 


Confusion has existed regarding the circum- 
stances under which certificates of older issues 
may be translated into the Permanent Stand- 
ard Certificate of the present issue. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may assist in making this 
matter clear to the teachers affected. 





* With the exception of the Teachers’ Rating Score 
Card, the responsibility for submitting these forms, prop- 
erly filled out, to the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, rests with the teacher concerned. 

No person is eligible to teach in the public schools 
of the Commonwealth unless he holds a valid certificate 
signed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, or 
in the case of an emergency certificate, by a county or 
district superintendent. No certificate is valid in any 
school district of the Commonwealth until it has been 
registered with the proper county or district superin- 
tendent of schools, (See Sections 1301 and 1324 of the 
School Code.) 
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The following permanent certificates may 
be translated into Permanent Standard Cer- 
tificates: 


1. Professional Certificates issued prior to 
May 18, 1901, upon which the holder was 
teaching on May 18, 1911. 


2. County Permanent Certificates so de- 
nominated on their face. 


3. County Permanent Certificates known as 
Teachers Permanent Certificates and so de- 
nominated on their face. These certificates 
specifically refer to the provision of the Act 
of 1867. 


4. State Permanent Certificates of the new 
issue of 1920 which are restricted to the first 
six grades of the elementary school. These 
certificates will be extended to include the sev- 
enth and eight grades when such grades are 
a part of an elementary organization. 


Translation of any of the above certificates 
making them valid for teaching in any district 
of the Commonwealth, will be made when the 
applicant submits to the Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the 
original certificate, together with a certificate 
application blank properly filled out. The 
character certificate, health certificate, partial 
certificate and normal school graduate captions 
on the face of the application need not be filled 
out when applying for such translation. After 
the translation has been made, the original 
certificate will be returned to the holder and 
the new certificate sent to the superintendent 
under whose supervision the holder is teaching, 
for registration and subsequent delivery to the 
holder. 

State Permanent Certificates issued since 
May 18, 1911 should not be translated into Per- 
manent Standard Certificates as these certifi- 
cates are fully valid and are of standard grade. 





PRE-PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations were given by the Pre-pro- 
fessional and Professional Credentials Bureau, 
January 30 and 31 to 568 applicants. These 
examinations were given at Philadelphia, Har- 
risburg, Scranton and Pittsburgh for students 
entering professional schools (Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy, Osteopathy, Public Account- 
ing) who had not fully met the preliminary edu- 
cational requirements prescribed by the State. 
Students who, through tutoring, private study, 
correspondence courses, intensive courses of 
study and excess work in high school, com- 
plete the equivalent of a high school course, 
may receive official recognition for their work 
by passing it in these examinations. Exami- 
nations will be given early in June and about 
the middle of August. Schedules giving the 
time and place and the subjects offered may be 
obtained from the Pre-professional Bureau. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

The large number of teachers who last year 
attended summer school to further their pro- 
fessional training, and the number now en- 
gaged in extension courses give promise that 
the summer session of 1923 will again tax the 
resources of the teacher training institutions 
to provide accommodations. 

Teachers who contemplate attending a sum- 
mer session at any of the state normal schools, 
approved colleges or universities should im- 
mediately register with the institution. 

New entrants into the teaching profession 
who are graduates of approved institutions or 
who consider themselves qualified for standard 
certification should make application for teach- 
ing certificates immediately upon graduation 
from such institution or upon the possession 
of the necessary qualifications, and should un- 
der no circumstances delay such application 
until the fall. 

In order that teachers lacking standard cer- 
tification may be provided with Partial Cer- 
tificates or with the renewal of their present 
Partial Certificates with the least possible in- 
convenience and delay, the following sugges- 
tions are made. It is hoped that all teachers 
will follow these directions carefully in order 
that the heavy volume of clerical work in the 
Teacher Bureau of the State Department of 
Public Instruction necessitated by the certifi- 
cation regulations may be accomplished in time 
to provide all the teachers in the State with 
proper certification by the opening of schools 
next fall. 





ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 
INCREASE 
Two Year Period—1919-20 to 1921-22 








Per Cent. 

Increase 
3-75 
9.18 
15.75 


Numerical 
Increase 
66,638 
146,271 
196,795 


School Census 
Enrollment 
Average Daily Attendance 





STATE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 

According to the rules and regulations gov- 
erning State Scholarships adopted by the State 
Council of Education, examinations will be 
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conducted May 4 in all first grade high schools 
in Pennsylvania where one or more candidates 
make application. In cities having more than 
one first grade school, the examinations will 
be held in the school or schools designated by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

The principal of each high school where 
there are eligible candidates should clearly an- 
nounce the nature, the purpose and the date of 
the examination at least one month prior to 
the date of the examination. He shall submit 
on a form supplied by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction (not less than twenty days be- 
fore the examination) a complete list of all 
applicants. The forms used in reporting grad- 
uates will be sent to the principals April 1. 

Last year the use of the individual answer 
book was recommended instead of single sheets 
of paper. This not only proved a convenience 
to the candidates but also greatly simplified 
the work for the readers and those recording 
and reporting the results of the examination. 
Principals will be notified in ample time about 
the kind and the use of answer books. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Officers of educational organizations are in- 
vited to send announcements regarding com- 
ing meetings. Material must be in the hands 
of the editor on the 10th of the month preced- 
ing the date of issue. 


Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Apr. 12-14, Philadelphia. 

International Kindergarten Union, Apr. 16-20, 
Pittsburgh. 

American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. Topic: The Foreign Relations of 
the United States. May 11 and 12, Phila- 
delphia. 

World’s Christian Citizenship Conference, 
July 1-8, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

National Education Association and World 
Conference on Education, June 26-July 6, 
Oakland-San Francisco, Cal. 





BETTER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
1920-21 and 1921-22 








SCHOOL CENSUS 


ENROLLMENT AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 





Numer- 
ical 
in- 
crease 


Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 


CLASS OF DISTRICT 


1920-21 | 1921-22 





Numer:| Per- 
ical cent 
in- in- 
crease] crease 


Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 


Numer- 
ical 


1920-21 | 1921-22] 4 1920-21 | 1921-22 


crease 




















| 447616] 461140] 13524] 
| 223066| 227652| 4586] 
| 483251| 490806| 7555| 


*Fourth 648606| 663560; 14954] 2.3 


3.02 
2.06] 


1.57! 


*284450 
*162681 


301449|16999| 5.98 


*365471| 384488|19017| 5.2 
173286|10605| 6.52 


*189187| 199214]10027| 5.3 
*439775| 464792|25017| 5.69|*373908] 402863|28955| 7.74 
*646750| 688535141785] 6.46|*528052| 568728|40676| 7.7 











WHIMS. 55 corso oecanes |1802539|1843158| 40619] 


2.25] 


1641183]|1737029|95846| 5.84|1349091|1446326|97235| 7.21 





*In July, 1921, one third class district became a part of Pittsburgh, three districts changed from third to second 


class; forty-seven, from fourth to third and nine, from third to fourth class. 


The 1920-21 data for these districts 


were included with those of the class in which they belonged during the year 1921-22 so that there might be a 


comparative basis for districts of the same class. 
previously, 


The totals for all districts are the same as those announced 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Modern methods of education require a 
greater use of books as tools. Adherence to the 
single textbook is rapidly making way for the 
consultation of many books and periodicals. 
Direction and supervision of book laboratories 
are necessary for their economic and efficient 
management. The function of the director of 


school libraries is: 
Outlining aims, plans and policies for more and _ better 
libraries 
Furthering the 
through: 
Addresses at teachers’ and community meetings 
Publication of bulletins concerning the organizition 
of a library 
Publication of lists of books for purchasing and for 
guidance in general reading 
Direct supervision by visits to the schools 
Securing data through questionnaires upon which to 
base recommendations, advice and suggestions 
Planning courses of instruction m the use of books 
and libraries 
Correlating plans for better library 
agencies of the State Department of 
struction and with the State Library 
Furthering co-operation between scheol and 
public libraries. 


establishment of libraries in schools 


service with 
Public In 


locai 


Two Library Manuals have been issued—one 
for elementary and the other for high schools. 


The Library Manual for Elementary Schools 
includes: 


Important reference and 
quired in the courses of study for 
grades 

A graded list of books of general reading 

Outlines of lessons in the use of books as tools 

Suggestions for management of a library room in 
the elementary school 

Floor plans for the transformation of a study hall 
into a library room. Blue prints of the work- 
ing plans shown in the manual will be sent upon 
application 

Advice in securing helps for school libraries provided 

for by State organizations 

Suggestions for ordering and rebinding books. 


The Library Manual for High Schools in- 
cludes: 


informational books re- 
the first cight 


The most important books selected from the bibli- 
ographies under the various subjects in the course 
of study, classified under the Decimal system for 
a systematized nucleus of the book laboratory 

Outline for a course in the use of books and libraries 

Information regarding helps for school libraries 
which may be obtained through State organizations 

A minimum attainable standard, based on the essen- 
tials of school library management, such as 
librarian, book selection, classifying and cataloging, 
library room, eppropriation and _ instruction in 
library methods. * 


For advice pertaining to problems of school 
library management, address 

Adeline B. Zachert, Director of School Li- 
braries, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





MANUFACTURED GAS CHART 
The Smithsonian Institution has prepared a 
12 in. x 32 in. chart showing “How Manufac- 
tured Gas is Made and Delivered to Home.” 
This will be of value to all teachers of Sci- 
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ence, Geography and Home Economics. It may 
be obtained free from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. 





MUSIC WEEK 

The week of May 13-19 has been designated 
as Pennsylvania’s second Music-Week. 

Since the last Music-Week many more in- 
dustries*and singing enterprises are providing 
music periods. Colleges are expanding their 
music work. Musical organizations have mul- 
tiplied and improved. Communities are pro- 
viding choruses, summer concerts and winter 
courses. Teachers are gaining efficiency 
through the Normal Schools, extension and 
summer courses. 

This year State-wide music memory contests 
are a new feature. These have been divided 
into two classes: those for grades 5-8; and 
High School, Normal School and College com- 
petitors. The slogan “All Pennsylvania Sing- 
ing” is as appropriate as it is happy. Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized as a musical State. Let us 
make it a singing State. 





BULLETIN ON SLATE 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has just pre- 
pared a 132 page bulletin No. 218 on “Slate.” 
This is well illustrated and will be of interest 
to all Pennsylvania teachers teaching anything 
pertaining to the slate industry. Copies may 
be obtained free from the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 





DEVELOPMENT OF JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
(Concluded from page 348) 
for early adolescent training. This organ- 
ized social life of a Junior High School becomes 
a “special field for their activities as Junior 
citizens.” No single development in the Junior 
High School movement so definitely character- 
izes the Junior High School as the achievement 
already accredited to it of practical and ef- 

fective training in junior citizenship., 

The heart of the Junior High School is its 
type of homeroom guidance and the spirit of 
the Junior High School is found in its organ- 
ized program of school activities. Both cre- 
ate a new school atmosphere within which 
junior citizenship becomes an_ educational 
agency of yet untold possibilities. 

The Junior High School has been character- 
ized as a new opportunity for educational re- 
organization. It can also be characterized as 
a new attitude of mind revitalizing the rela- 
tionship of teacher and pupil as co-operative 
participants in the school life of the early ado- 
lescent age. 











VISUAL EDUCATION 

{Concluded from page 350) 
urge stimulates imagination. The teacher may 
dwell on the magnitude of the use of cotton: 
hardly a human being who has not some fiber 
of that wonderful plant on his body. By such 
study the boy may feel that every thread in his 
shirt is steeped with the climate, the soil, the 
toil, the commerce and economic development 
and the industrial situation of the cotton in- 
dustry. 

Then comes the motion picture; at the final 
stage, the stage of concepts or generalization. 
It is valuable primarily for summarizing, for 
generalizing. 

Now the teacher’s duty is to show self-con- 
trol, for now comes the great impulse to ex- 
pression. She should not direct, guide or ques- 
tion, but simply clinch the lesson with the 
motion picture and let the child tell the story 
of cotton, orally or in writing, remembering 
it is his shirt and his story. It is a natural 
urge within him that is seeking expression. 
If gratified, the result will be a sense of ac- 
complishment, of mental achievement, because 
every available concept that a human being, 
young or old, conceives, is for him really a 
world discovery. 





NEW BOOKS 
Our UNITED StaTEs, A History. By William 
Backus Guitteau, Director of Schools, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 644 pp. Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 

For seventh and eighth grades. The text fol- 
lows the project method in its treatment of 
the big topics of history. A Manual will assist 
teachers in organizing historical facts by this 
method. The text stresses the social, economic 
and industrial life. It narrates our wars large- 
ly from the geographical point of view, not 
as chronological events. Throughout the work 
the author shows the reaction of other nations 
on America and aims to make history a live 
subject to inspire students to become active, 
intelligent citizens. 


NEW ESSENTIALS OF BioLocy. By George Wil- 
liam Hunter, Knox College. 453 pp. 
American Book Company. 

The book consists of concrete problems, re- 
lated usually to the daily life of the pupils— 
problems stated as laboratory exercises or sug- 
gestions, with material either in the hands 
of the pupils or used as class demonstrations. 
These laboratory exercises precede the text- 
- book discussion, that the latter may clear up 
false inferences. A manual, “Laboratory 
Problems in Civic Biology” gives a varied se- 
lection of problems. Frequent suggestions for 
field trips. Bibliography within the means of 


a small school. 
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BETHLEHEM LONG AGo AND Topay. By Ray- 
mond Walters, Dean of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 158 pp. Carey Printing Company, 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 


The inception of the book is due to the 
Thursday Evening Club and its publication 
to the Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce. An 
account of the origin of the community, growth 
of its educational institutions from the first 
girls’ boarding school in America to Lehigh 
University, its musical traditions from the 
symphony orchestra down to the famous Bach 
choir, the history of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and the career of Charles M. Schwab, 
and the present Bethlehem of industry and 
civic zeal. 


COMPANION READERS, Primer and First Read- 
er. By Ethel H. Maltby and Sidney G. 
Firman. Illustrated in three colors. The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
56c each. 


Supplementary readers, duplicating very 
largely the vocabulary of the corresponding 
book of the Winston readers. 


ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES FOR 
Cuass Dritt. By Frederick G. Nichols, 
Harvard University. 156 pp. American 

~ Book Company. 


Starts with simple ruling directions and 
treats separate accounts, double entry, bal- 
ances, the keeping of cash, sales and purchase 
books, location and correction of errors, inter- 
est and discount, statements, profit and loss 
and partnership, likewise business definitions 
and forms. Very compact for so small a 
volume, yet simplified for elementary work. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR. By William Eric Mor- 
rison, United States Military Academy 
and Jean Ch. Gautheir, Sorbonne. 479 pp. 
American Book Company. 


Combines the natural with the grammar 
method of teaching French. The text gives 
the rules in English, but the classroom exer- 
cises (most of which are oral), the headings 
and the conversational grammatical summary 
for each lesson are in French. The French ex- 
ercises for translation are in direct discourse 
and treat the history of France, its geography 
and its customs. The text gives rules for 
pronunciation and a chart of sounds and spell- 
ings, with phonetic transcription of new words. 


Toy Crart. By Leon H. Baxter, Manual 
Training Director, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 132 
pp. Illustrated. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. $1.30. 


Instruction for the making of toys by the 
children themselves. The book thus develops 
constructive habits in pupils and appreciation 
of the value of the hand-made in preference 
to the machine-made article. Problems rang- 
ing from methods of jointing wood to dolls 
ironing board, wind mill, wagons, wheelbarrow, 
kiddie kar, sleighs and chairs. 
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THE POETS OF THE FUTURE, Volume Six. Edited 
by Henry T. Schmittkind. 237 pp. The 
Stratford Co., Boston. $2.25. 


A College Anthology for 1921-1922. Poems 
selected because they represent the candid and 
patient work of youth, when “literature is still 
an ideal and not a business, and poetry is a 
divine sport and not a marketable commodity.” 
The editor feels that such a collection is a fore- 
cast of the poetry of the future. This edition 
contains 148 poems from 78 colleges and uni- 
versities, with honorable mention of 214 others. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE, Recit du Canada Fran- 
cais. Par Louis Hemon. Edited by Hugo 
P. Thieme, University of Michigan. Illus- 
trated. 262 pp. The Macmillan Company. 
An idyll of the Quebec woods, depicting the 
melancholy of the dark forests in winter, the 
fierce heat of the short summer and the sim- 
plicity of the faith and contentment of the 
men and women. The love affairs of Maria 
seem but incidental to the purpose of the 
novel, that of giving a true picture of the 
rugged honesty of the people, the complacency 
of their lives and their devotion to their re- 
ligion,—real French peasants as found in 
Canada today. Critics aptly compare the de- 
scriptions to Millet’s pictures and hail the book 
as a true classic. 


PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY MENTAL 
Test. The World Book Co. Set, 20c; per 
package of 25, $1.45. 


Enables teachers to classify beginners by 
examination of pictures. No special training 
required on the part of the teachers. 


COMMERCIAL LAw. By Kenneth F. Burgess and 
James A. Lyons. 392 pp. Lyons & Car- 
nahan. 

Adapted to high school and college classes. 
Considers contracts, negotiable instruments, 
guaranties, personal and real property, bail- 
ments, agency, partnership, corporations, in- 
surance. An outline precedes each chapter. 
Examples or cases illustrate the various laws 
and conditions, while practical suggestions and 
review questions follow each chapter. A good 
book for reference as well as for study. 


THE House oF SEVEN GABLES, Hawthorne. 
Edited, with biography and notes, by A. 
Marion Merrill, Sommerville High School. 
Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 


An edition to interest pupils in the struc- 


ture of the story, in the incidents which form 
the plot. The setting in a primitive period of 
New England, the touch of mystery, the little 
shop, the pathetic figure of Clifford, the quaint 
gentlewoman MHepzibah, the light-hearted 
Phoebe, the shadow cast by Judge Pyncheon, 
the happy outcome,—charm the student as he 
catches the author’s viewpoint in the develop- 
ment of the plot. 


FRANCAIS PRATIQUE. By W. M. Briscoe and 
Adolphe Dickman of Baylor University. 
296 pp. Allyn and Bacon. $1.40. 


Lessons developed at the suggestion of stu- 
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dents that the material treat their daily life. 
Entertaining accounts of common activities, 
written in easy, idiomatic French, followed by 
questions, idioms and exercises for translation 
into French. The text may serve as a reader, 
a conversational manual, as a work in compo- 
sition or for dramatization. 


EXERCICES FRANCAIS, Cours Preparatoire. Par 
. S. Pargment, University of Michigan. 
320 pp. The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 
Selections from the best French readers, not 
in their original form, but simplified. Exercises 
based exclusively on material in the book, with 
sufficient helps in references to the grammar 
section, in the vocabularies and in suggestions 
at the end of each exercise. Oral and written 
compositions provide grammar reviews and 
idiomatic construction. 


CONTIGO PAN Y CEBOLLA. Por D. Manuel Edu- 
ardo de Gorostiza. Edited by Arthur L. 
Owen, University of Kansas. 180 pp. 
The Macmillan Company. 96c. 

A comedy in simple Spanish for students 
in the second year, with vocabulary, gram- 
matical notes and cross-references. <A play 
likewise adaptable to Spanish Clubs that are 
interested in dramatic activities. 


THE STORY OF MANKIND, School Edition. By 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.00. 


This book, listed for some months past as 
one of the best sellers in the $5.00 edition, is 
now printed with a few minor changes and 
illustrations as a school edition at but $2.00. 
The author has an extremely human and sym- 
pathetic method of presenting his subject, The 
Story of Mankind. He makes history read 
with a charm that fascinates. After studying 
this brief account, children should want to 
select and delve among the readings from the 
author’s Historical Reading List for Children, 
at the end of the book. There also are found 
questions, suggestions for map drawing, for 
history scrap-books, illustrated by the pupils 
themselves (for the author feels children vital- 
ize history better in this way), and other novel 
and effective exercises. 


WHat CIVILIZATION OWES TO ITALY. By James 
J. Walsh. 482 pp. Illustrated. The 
Stratford Company, Boston. $5.00. 


Professor Walsh maintains that civilization 
owes more to Italy than to any other nation, 
that for the past thousand years she has been 
to the modern world what ancient Greece was 
to the old world, the mother and mistress of 
the arts, of literature and of education. True, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century 
France, and in the latter part, Germany, be- 
came the country to which men of other coun- 
tries made their way for educational opportu- 
nities and facilities higher than they could 
find at home, but for the seven or more cen- 
turies before that, Italy was the home of 
graduate teaching. Students went down there 


for art, sculpture, architecture, the classics - 


and also mathematics, astronomy, medicine and 
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surgery. The book takes up these subjects 
and the life stories of the men and women who 
made Italy such a center for study. 


HiGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. By R. 
G. Walters, Grove City College, with 
bibliography, tables and illustrations. 261 
pp. Isaac Pitman & Sons. $1.25. 

Written for the commercial teacher, the high 
school principal and the school superintendent. 

A valuable textbook for use in commercial 

teachers’ training classes in college and nor- 

mal school. 


LEIF AND THORKEL, Two Norse Boys of Long 
Ago. By Genevra Snedden. 214 pp. Il- 
lustrated. World Book Company. $1.00. 

Designed to increase the child’s knowledge 
of the background of American history, by 
casting a new light upon the name of that ear- 
lier discoverer of America—the Norseman Leif 

Ericsson. A vivid story of two young vikings 

of the sea-loving people of old Scandinavia. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS. By Nellie B. Allen 
and Edward K. Robinson. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 44e. , 


Stories and Sketches to accompany or fol- 
low lessons in geography or for language les- 
sons. Related also to history. This little book 
of 32 pages with a corresponding number of 
tracing sheets gives excellent drill in drawing, 
language work, geography, penmanship and 
spelling. Excellent seatwork for pupils be- 
fore they begin using testbooks. 


THE Honesty Pook, A Handbook for Teach- 
ers, Parents and Other Friends of Chil- 
dren. National Honesty Bureau (Sus- 
tained by the National Surety Company), 
115 Broadway, New York City. 

All teachers and: parents should be inter- 
ested in this Honesty Book, written largely by 


business men to help curb the growth of crim-- 


inality. The stories furnish concrete evidence 
of the practical value of honesty, while the 
situations arouse interest and evoke comment. 
Well-chosen questions accompany the talks. 
The book begins with a talk about the modern 
office-boy, tells how a young man gets a bond 
and cites business practices. The National 
Surety Company has had these stories tested 
by teachers in their schools and Chambers of 
Commerce in many places are working on Hon- 
esty plans. The chapter “Ten Things a Com- 
munity Can Do” is most suggestive. Schools 
are inaugurating definite periods for Honesty 
Talks and Plays. Such a book with such a 
campaign cannot be commended too highly. 


PLANNING A PLAYGROUND. Issued by the Fred 
Madart Mfg. Co., Potomac and DeKalb 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Sent free on request. 

An instructive review of methods employed 
in various schools to arouse interest in play- 
grounds and to raise funds for the purchase 
-of apparatus. Also diagrams showing best. 
arrangement of grounds. 
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MopERN History. By Carlton J. H. Hayes and 
Parker Thomas Moon, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 890 pp. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.40. 


Adapted for a one-year course in European 
history in grade 10, 11 or 12. The Great War 
has already furnished a new perspective for . 
the old history, so that the New Europe of 
Today demands a new story of the last 400 
years. “Modern History,” for instance, de- 
scribes the wars of Louis XIV in the seven- 
teenth century and those of Napoleon in the 
nineteenth with an eye to the campaigns of 
Marshal Foch in the twentieth; the partition 
of Poland with its restoration; the work of 
Bismarck and Cavour with the recent undoing 
of the one and the completion of the other. 
After a brief account of the prehistoric, an- 
cient and medieval civilizations, the author de- 
votes a few chapters to the Renaissance, leav- 
ing the bulk of the history to modern move- 
ments, the rise of democracy as its central 
theme, with social and economic interpreta- 
tions. Illustrations, maps, review questions, 
special topics, references, historical fiction 
cited. Pamphlet with syllabus, bibliography 
and helps ready for the teacher. 


CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION. By W. W. Char- 
ters, Professor of Education, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 352 pp. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


The purpose of the author is to show the 
effect on courses of study of objectives which 
include both ideals and activities. He frankly 
accepts usefulness as his aim rather than com- 
prehensive knowledge and discounts the sup- 
posed disciplinary value of traditional sub- 
jects. After a statement of the working prin- 
ciples that should predominate in curriculum 
making, he reports 56 studies in curriculum 
building. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST. By Truman L. 
Kelly, Giles M. Ruch and Lewis M. Ter- 
man. World Book Company. 


For the first time all the tests needed for 
ordinary purposes of school or pupil measure- 
ment for grades 2 to 8, inclusive, together 
with age and grade norms are assembled. The 
reliability of educational quotients determined 
by these tests is extraordinarily high. The 
blanks and materials for testing the schools 
of an entire city may be ordered in a single 
letter, and they will come in a single ship- 
ment. 


THE OTIS ARITHMETIC REASONING TEST, same 
publisher, is carefully devised to test the 
ability designated and to economize the 
time and energy of the teacher. 





I believe that the image is the great instru- 
ment of instruction. What a child gets out 
of any subject presented to him is simply the 
image which he himself forms with regard 
to it—John Dewey. 
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HOLDEN 


Unfinished 


Leatherette Covers 


are made from our own scientific formula of long, tough 
fibers which produce a smooth, hard surface that sheds 


water and dirt—withstands abrasion and is 


WEAR RESISTING FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 


For more than fifty years Holden Book Covers 
have been made as good as we knew how to make 
them, and we could not make a better material at 
any price than is used in Holden Covers today. 


Samples Free 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


DANIEL WOLFORD LA RUE, East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School, has issued a monograph, 
reprinted from The Scientific Monthly, Sept., 
1922, on the Shorthand Alphabet and the Re- 
forming of Language. He presents an orig- 
inal plan for adapting the shorthand alphabet 
to printing and gives a report on teaching chil- 
dren to read matter printed in this new form— 
Fonoline. 


ROBERT FE. LARAMY, superintendent of 
schools of Altoona, has taken a life member- 
ship in the National Education Association at 
$100. He is not banking on serving fifty more 
years and so getting. value received in dues, 
but he has made a contribution to the per- 
manent fund of the N. E. A. and reaps the 
incidental benefit of life membership in it. 


Mrs. E. S. H. McCauLey, member State 
Council of Education, has taken a life mem- 
bership in the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at $10. 


THE Candler Floating School, Zebulon 
Judd, educational director, Candler Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia, has reconditioned the trans- 
port “Logan” to meet all the most recent re- 
quirements of upper secondary education and 
junior college credit and health work and will 
take 400 boys on a year’s educational cruise 
around the world. Sept. 15, 1923 is the date 
of sailing. The estimated cost, $5,250, covers 
passage, instruction, physician surgeon and 
nurse service, hotel bills, land transportation, 
guides—in fact everything except clothes, sta- 
tionery and passports. The faculty is com- 
posed of high school and college men on leave 
of absence from our best institutions. It is 
to be a school for the sins of the unfortunate 
rich. Mr. Candler states his position suc- 
cinctly. The sons of the poor buckle down to 
work because they have no other interests. 
But the sons of the rich with their cars and 
their clubs have too many other things to do. 
The ocean offers their only hope. And on Mr. 
Candler’s ship “they will see that they must 
concentrate on their studies.” Mr. Candler’s 
son is to go on the first cruise. 


THE Enola school board let a contract Feb. 
16 for the erection of a new high school build- 
ing at Highland Park, Enola Drive, for $54,- 
773. The building is to be ready by next Sep- 
tember. 


“To seek, to strive, to find and not to yield,” 
—this is the challenge Superintendent Ralph 
Jacoby and the assistant, W. M. Rife, have 
given to the teachers of Cumberland County 
to secure a 100 per cent parental visitation 
before March 30. 


THE American Child Health Association, 
870 Seventh Ave., N. Y., is the result of the 
amalgamation of the Child Health Organiza- 
tion and the American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. This means new strength and a more 
extensive service. : 
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THE prize winners in the Le Petit Journal 
and El Eco essay contests have just been 
announced by Doubleday, Page & Co., the pub- 
lishers of these periodical reviews of the 
French and Spanish Press. These contests 
were closed on December 15, 1922 and were re- 
stricted to regularly enrolled students in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges—the essays to be 
written originally in French or Spanish and 
without assistance. The winners in the latter 
contest in Pennsylvania are Aileen M. Scheedy, 
Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, and 
Lucille Brown, Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh. 


THE growth of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association throughout the State is 
well illustrated by the following data on en- 
rollment for the last five years, clipped from 
the annual directory of Crawford County 
schools: 


No. to No. % 

Enroll Enrolled Enrolled 
SGM Vitseeec tars rae are 382 44 12 
SOE hctanwsswedeane seers 380 319 84 
ROAM /04)s5:0.6 olcine bra scene ok 360 326 90 
i, ee Seer rey segregate 355 339 96 
SOU OS ov cc ncous wheres 366 373 100 


THE number of certificated public school 
teachers who are teaching in our State this 
year is 47,215. Of these 99.5 per cent are 
members of the Association. Many college and 
university instructors and some of the teachers 
in special schools swell our present (March 
5) enrollment to 47,489. 


THE University of Pennsylvania conferred 
155 degrees and certificates at a special mid- 


winter convocation early in February. 


SAUL SHIPMAN, county superintendent of 


‘Northumberland County from 1869-1875, died 


Feb. 20, 1923 at his home in Rockefeller Twp. 
in his 80th year. Interment was made Feb. 
23 in Eden Lutheran Church Cemetery, Rocke- 
feller Twp., Northumberland County. 


WITH appropriate exercises Feb. 2, Super- 
intendent Hervey B. Work, Lancaster, pro- 
moted 102 boys and 130 girls from the eighth 
grade to the high school and graduated 63 
girls and 52 boys from the Stevens high school 
and the Boys’ high school. Dr. C. H. Gordi- 
nier, Principal, State Normal School, Millers- 
bet delivered an address on The Gift of the 

ods. 


IF you want to know how a live parent- 
teacher association is functioning write for 
Association Bulletins to Jonas E. Wagner, 
President or C. Homer Bowers, Supr. Prin., 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


SAVINGS accounts in banking institutions 
coming under supervision of the Common- 
wealth increased over $100,000,000 in 1922. 
And this, too, in a year when many readjust- 
ments were made and conditions not altogether 
satisfactory in many lines of employment, 
when demands for manufactured products lag- 
ged, when great strikes occurred and when 
transportation activities were reduced. 
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SIGN AWAY YOUR FEARS TO THE E. B. A. 





The Educators Beneficial Association 
Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


Accepts into membership Teachers Only and protects their most valuable 
asset—the time spent in the school room. It pays for ALL Diseases common 
to both sexes. It is conducted by school men of high repute, and is endorsed 
by leading educators everywhere. 


BENEFITS 


FOR SICKNESS 

$5.00 for the first week, $12.50 per 
week thereafter, maximum $317.50 for 
any one illness. If death occur, 
$100.00 additional, making a total of 
$417.50. 

Liberal benefits for partial disability 
from illness, for quarantine and old 


FOR ACCIDENT 


$12.50 per week for total disability, 
maximum $325. Partial disability 
$5.00 per week not to exceed thirteen 
weeks. Loss of one hand, foot, or eye, 
$150. Loss of both hands, feet or eyes, 
$250. Permanent Total Disability, 
$250. Accidental Death, $250. 








age also provided without extra cost. 


TOTAL BENEFITS PAID, Nearly $200,000.00 ASSETS, Over $70,000.00 
THE COST, $12.00 Per Year 


READ THIS LETTER FROM A VERY PROMINENT MEMBER OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





I feel that as a mark of confidence in The Educators Beneficial Association I 
must tell you of the fact that at last I have found a protective organization that 
really PROTECTS and a beneficial association that really BENEFITS. After having 
been a member of two SUPPOSEDLY teachers’ beneficial organizations that have 
been found unsatisfactory, it is a real comfort to at last know that I am a member 
of one that does just what it promises. 

My first experience was with an organization that promised $25.00 per month 
in case of serious illness and when the day of need came, it capitulated for $16.50 
for two months. The second promised equally fair treatment but was even more 
unsatisfactory than the first. 

I think if teachers generally knew just how fairly you deal with them in case 
of illness or accident, not one of them would hesitate about joining your Association. 











Why not let us tell you the whole story? We will gladly send you full 
information. Our booklets of claims paid and unsolicited testimonials make 
very interesting reading. A letter from-you will put you under no obligations. 
Write today. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your 
teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 
One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 


have openings for nearly fifty women teachers this Spring and Summer. 


other teachers from 


These positions are paying 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of teaching experi- 


ence, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. 


Positions will be filled in the order 


applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. 
Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. E11, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


- 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
4 





Under the classifications made in reports 
by institutions coming under the Common- 
wealth there are four or five kinds of deposits 
which may be popularly styled saving, al- 
though not all called by that term. They agere- 
gate over a billion dollars. The single item 
of “time savings fund deposits” stood at $839,- 
087,434.28 at the end of 1922. while the “spe- 
cial time deposits” alone were almost $100.- 
000.000. The first class gained $62,000,000 
and the latter $38,000.000 in a single year. 

And when it is considered these figures are 
solely from institutions under supervision of 
the Commonwealth and do not include National 
banks, it shows Pennsylvania is a pretty 
thrifty State, to have a billion dollars tucked 
away in savings of one kind or another. 


CHARLOTTE E. RAy, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed act- 
ing dean of women at the Pennsylvania State 
College during the absence of Dean Margaret 
A. Knight, who has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for the second semester to travel in 
Europe and the East. 


SEVEN hundred thirty-five pupils of the Ver- 
ona Schools on the four banking days in Janu- 
ary made a total deposit in the School Savings 
Account in the First National Bank of Ver- 
ona of $1,142.74. Can any other school with a 
like enrollment, viz: 777, beat this record? 


TWENTY-FIVE men students have enrolled for 
instruction in cookery for men, catering and 
nutrition studies at the Pennsylvania State 
College. The classes were organized with the 
beginning of the second half-year of work at 
the college, and they represent the largest en- 
rollment in these courses since they were of- 
fered two years ago by the Department of 
Home Economics. 


Hon. Hyatt M. Cripps has donated a piece 
of land 306 x 444 ft. at the corner of South 
Avenue and Second street. Verona, for an 
athletic field as a memorial to his son, who 
was killed in an automobile accident a few 
months ago. This property conservatively es- 
timated to be worth $15,000, is to be under the 
control of a Board of Managers named jointly 
by the Council and School Board and to be 


Athletic 


called the “Hyatt M. Cribbs, Jr. 
Field.” 


DEVELOPING Agency Supervisors is the pur- 
pose of an entirely new and special course an- 
nounced by the School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. The course in Agency Supervision 
and Trainin will be siven for six weeks, from 
April 16 to Mav 26. The following subjects of 
instruction will be taught: (1) Seeking agents, 
(2) Making contracts, (3) Training the new 
agent, (4) Developing the agent, (5) Stimu- 
lating an agency, (6) Social relations, (7) Su- 
pervisor’s personal efficiency, (8) Field prac- 
tice in supervision. These will be expounded 
through lectures, class discussions, observa- 
tion of training methods in actual use and ac- 
tual practice. under guidance. in coaching and 
supervising inexperienced salesmen. 


CLypE L. KincG has resigned his chair of 
Political Science in the Wharton School. As 
is well known, Dr. King was appointed to be 
Secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania by Governor Pinchot. He is also chair- 
man of the special committee which Mr. Pin- 
chot, prior to his induction into office, ap- 
pointed to make a complete investigation into 
the financial condition of the State govern- 
ment. Mr. Pinchot asked for a leave of ab- 
sence following his appointment. Such leave 
was granted. but since then Dr. King found 
his work so heavy that he thought it best to 
offer his resignation. 


THE resolution providing for a child labor 
amendment to the federal constitution has 
been reported favorably by the judiciary com- 
mittees of the Senate and House. The text 
of the resolution, which is known in the House 
as H. J. R. 458 and in the Senate as S. J. R. 
285, is as follows: “The Congress shall have 
power, concurrent with that of the several 
states, to limit or prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under the age of eighteen years.” After 
consideration of the many resolutions pre- 
sented, it was decided that this wording was 
brief and intelligible, and at the same time 
accomplished the purpose of the more lengthy 
resolutions. 
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FIFTY-FIVE high school pupils successfully 
completed vocational agricultural projects un- 
der the direction of C. J. Kell, county super- 
visor, Westmoreland County. In the face of 
low prices of farm products these fifty-five 
pupils paid all the expenses connected with 
their projects, allowed for labor not their own 
and made a net income of $4,005.33. The to- 
tal number of hours the pupils themselves 
spent on their projects was 3,680, making an 
average of $1.08 per hour. Of the fifty-five 
pupils listed nine are girls and forty-six are 
boys. The projects are pretty well distributed 
among the following enterprises: Field Corn, 
Gardening and Canning, Truck, Potatoes and 
Poultry. Those pupils carrying Poultry or 
Potato Projects made out the best this year. 


FIFTY-FIVE races, our guests in the persons 
of 400 of their sons and daughters, attended 
the dinner to foreign students in Philadelphia 
— given by the Chamber of Commerce re 
cently. . 


H. A. SNYDER, teacher of the Fredericksburg 
school at Fishers Ferry, Northumberland 
County, died from a stroke of apoplexy early 
in March. 


H. M. THOMAS, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Harrisburg, has been elected act- 
ing superintendent to succeed F. E. Downes 
who retired from the superintendency March 
1 to engage in business. At Superintendent 
Downes’ last institute the teachers presented 


him a huge basket of flowers and a gold watch 
and chain. 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, who founded Temple 
University in 1888, received the Philadelphia 
Award of $10,000 on March 7 at a program 
conducted by the Philadelphia Forum in the 
Academy of Music. In 1921 Edward W. Bok 
created a fund from the annual revenue of 
which a prize of $10,000 is conferred each 
year upon that man or woman living in Phila- 
delphia, its suburbs or vicinity, who, during 
the preceding calendar year, shall have per- 
formed or brought to its culmination an act 
or contributed a service calculated to advance 
the best and largest interests of Philadelphia. 
In other words, the award is a Noble Prize 
adopted to Philadelphia. In addition to the 
check for $10,000 Dr. Conwell received a gold 
medal and an illuminated scroll enclosed in an 
especially designed casket. U. S. Senator 
George Wharton Pepper made the presenta- 
tion. Governor Pinchot was among the speak- 
ers. In accepting the prize, Dr. Conwell said, 
“Tf I live 40 years more, I would see every 
child in Philadelphia with an equal educa- 
tional opportunity.” 


NEw Exchanges: Bucknell Alumni Monthly, 
Leo L. Rockwell, Editor, Lewisburg; Normal 
Times, Central State Normal School, Lock 
Haven; Western Pennsylvania, Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, Edgewood; The Journal 
of Arkansas Education, Little Rock, Ark.; 
The Wisconsin Journal of Education, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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ONE of the most fruitful library projects in 
rural schools is that of Assistant County Su- 
perintendent Edna J. Hazen, who has organ- 
ized 30 libraries in one-room buildings in the 
western half of Erie county. Miss Hazen and 
the teachers selected the list from the Library 
Manuals issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


ERIE County holds banner place in the State 
in Parent-Teacher organizations. Erie City 
has an organization in every school building, 
save one; Corry has one for every school; 
there are active organizations in Albion, Cot- 
tage Hill, East Springfield, Harbor Creek, Mill 
Village, North East, North Springfield, Union 
City, Wattsburg and West Springfield. 


ERIE City’s memorial to Legionares is to be 
an athletic field and stadium for the public 
school pupils and for a community recreation 
center. The funds will be raised by popular 
subscriptions under the direction of the mu- 
nicipal and school authorities. The plot which 
comprises several acres is located near the 
Academy High School. 


THE Schoolmaster’s Club of Erie County at 
its meeting in the Reed Hotel, February 24th 
unanimously decided to make a study of the 
artists of Northwestern Pennsylvania and to 
have teachers and pupils attend the Art Ex- 
hibit at Erie, March 10th. 


Erie County has a basketball league com- 
posed of the following high schools: Albion, 
Edinboro, Waterford Vocational, Union City, 


Westminster and North East. The season will 
conclude with a tournament at the Edinboro 
Normal School to determine the championship 
of Northwestern Pennsylvania. 


SumMItT, Wayne, Concord and _ Franklin 
Townships of Erie County are planning Edu- 
cational Rally Days. All the schools of the 
county will participate in a track meet in May. 


CoTTaGE Hitz, Erie County, a rural com- 
munity with twenty pupils, has a Parent- 
Teacher organization of fifty members. 
Through the activity of this organization the 
school has been provided with a flag, increased 
lighting facilities, new equipment, and a li- 
brary. 


CANONSBURG observed Education Week Feb- 
ruary 19-24. It held exercises every day in the 
schools and meetings in the evening at which 
prominent speakers addressed the citizens and 
dedicated an eight-room one-story elementary 
school. A parade of all the school children 
and teachers featured the closing day. 


WESTERN Pennsylvania has organized a pen- 
tagonal debating league composed of the Car- 
negie Tech, Thiel, Grove City, Westminster 
and Geneva Colleges, with a series of debates 
arranged so that affirmative and negative 
—_ from each college participate the same 
night. 


BEAVER County has effected a complete or- 
ganization of its high schools in a series of 
inter high school contests that include music, 
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athletics, academic tests, debate, essay declam- 
ation, extemporaneous speaking and oration. 
The athletic contests include football, basket- 
ball and track and field events. The music 
competitions are in chorus singing, orchestra 
work and music appreciation contests. The 
academic tests cover algebra, geometry, Latin, 
French, United States and medieval and mod- 
ern history, civil government, chemistry, phys- 
ics and current events. At the finals at Ge- 
neva College the school making the highest ag- 
gregate score in all events will be declared 
the winner. The prizes are cups and medals, 
donated by the college. The contests have been 
divided into two groups: 1. Beaver Falls, 
Woodlawn, Ellwood City, Beaver and Freedom. 
2. New Brighton, Rochester, Ambridge, Mo- 
naca and Midland. 


PITTSBURGH Board of Education has author- 
ized a study of industrial education in the city 
schools to fit children to enter the trades and 
become skilled workers. 


THos. W. SHAw, the last survivor of the 
famous Six Hundred, immortalized by Tenny- 
son in his “Charge of the Light Brigade,” died 
in London February 25. He was among the 
number who charged the Russian Battery at 
Balaklava in 1854: He was wounded, carried 
from the field, and attended by Florence Night- 
ingale. He was 91 years of age at the time 
of his death. 


TWENTY-FIVE foreign-born men trained in 
the Erie Americanization school, directed by 


C. B. Cross, were granted citizenship papers 
after a test conducted by Federal Examiner, 
A. L. Bernhardt of Pittsburgh. 


THE Educational Committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce has suggested 
to the school authorities of Pittsburgh that 
they include in their course in Citizenship an 
intensive study of Pittsburgh’s history, 
achievements and development. They further 
maintain that pride in Pittsburgh will develop 
pride in Pennsylvania; that pride in Pennsyl- 
vania will increase their love for America. 
Love of country should begin at home. “How 
can we love our country” they ask “without 
loving our home-city or community?” 


EXETER Borough, Luzerne County, had a 
mid-year graduating class this year, three of 
whom immediately registered at Normal 
Benoa and the fourth, a boy, entered a law 
school. 


.THE Department of Music of Carnegie Tech 
gave four series of concerts in Carnegie Music 
Hall by the symphony orchestra of ninety-four 
instruments. Each series consisted of three 
concerts, two for the children of the Pittsburgh 
schools and one for the adult population. 


MERCER County has employed a school nurse, 
Gertrude Mitchell, who devotes all her time 
to the schools of the county. 


Grove City College has added a four-year 
course in Commercial Science to its curriculum. 
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Our Booth Was Always Crowded at the N. E. A. Convention Because We Had the 
Only Exhibit Showing How To Raise Extra Funds 


Orders were placed at the convention; many orders are being received daily from Convention 
delegates who have favorably discussed our ENJOYMINT PLAN with their Superiors or Subordinates. 
You would do well to follow their lead and take up this easy and profitable Plan immediately. 


THIS IS OUR EASY 100% PROFIT PRODUCING ENJOYMINT PLAN 


you $10.00. When sold you will have $20.00. 


School needs. 
flavors—peppermint, 


a welcome variation. 


two to four cases at a time. 


new equipment they need. 


need to buy whatever you want. 
order or C. O. 


We will send prepaid a case containing 400 5-cent packages of ENJOYMINTS. 
This allows you $10.00 to apply towards anything your 
The mints are packed one hundred packages of one flavor to the box and come in four 
wintergreen, cinnamon and clove. 
. their full flavor and are very tasty. Everybody likes these round candy confections. 

ages are sold daily. Not only is the profit on them larger than on Chocolate Bars, but they will prove 


SCHOOLS ORDERING TWO TO FOUR CASES AT A TIME 
Many Schools find that a single case of 400 packages doesn’t even go around and they order from 
They make from $10.00 to $40.00 a month to apply towards Grafanolas, 
Pianos, Moving Picture Machines, Gymnasium Equipment, New Books, in fact anything in the line of 


YOU SHOULD START NOW 
Why struggle along with inefficient equipment? We help you secure new and up-to-date equipment. 
Start Now. Order your first case and in a surprisingly short time you will have all the funds you 
Fill in the order blank below and send immediately. 
D. Goods guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 


This case costs 


Being wrapped in tinfoil they keep, retain 
Thousands of pack- 


Cash with 
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d please find check or money order for $10.00 for which please send me 
prepaid one case of your delicious ENJOYMINTS. 
satisfactory I can return them and have my money refunded. 


Yours very truly, 


It is understood that if these goods are not 











Office, 526 Permanent Bldg. 


SUPERIOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


- CLEVELAND, OHIO - 


Factory & Warehouse Office, 2400 Woodland Ave. 











An outgrowth of the course is the organization 
of a Junior Commercial Club of 150 members 
which has the co-operation of the Grove City 
Commercial Club. These bodies hold joint 
meetings and take up questions concerning the 
promotion of the commercial interests of the 
city. Six hundred volumes, covering commer- 
cial activities, were recently contributed to the 
college library by the Junior Club. 


CARNEGIE TECH. offers a summer course to 
Supervisors of Music. In addition to the regu- 
lar music faculty, Dr. Will Earhart, Super- 
visor of Public School Music in Pittsburgh, 
will have charge of the methods of supervision 
and will direct the chorus. Dr. J. Vick O’Brien, 
head of the school, will direct the orchestra 
work. Every student enrolling will be a mem- 
ber of the chorus or the orchestra or both. A 
concert course of artists, vocal and instru- 
mental, will bé another feature. 


THE entire piano equipment of. Grove City 
College has been replaced by twenty-one new 
instruments. The college recently gave Flotow’s 
Martha. 


PRESIDENT W. C. KETLER of Grove City -Col- 
lege received the degree of Litt.D. from Alle- 
gheny College at the mid-year graduating ex- 
ercises. Dr. Ketler: is the youngest college 
president in Pennsylvania and, so far as 
known, in the United States. 


Marywoop COLLEGE is erecting the first of 
a series of units to be ready for classroom pur- 


poses by June 1. The second unit will provide 
200 students’ rooms, auditorium, gymnasium 
including swimming pool, and music, art and 
home economics departments, and will be ready 
by January 1, 1924. 


THE Philadelphia Art prize of $150 which 
is annually awarded to the artist whose pic- 
ture receives the greatest number of votes by 
visitors, was this year won by Sidney E. Dick- 
inson. The prize was established in 1915 by 
Edward Bok.. The winners have been 1915, 
Lydia Field Emmet; 1916, Marie Danforth 
Page; 1917, Ernest Major; 1918, Paul King; 
1919, Philip Hale; 1920, Alfred R. Mitchell; 
1921, W..N. Paxton; 1922, Violet Oakley. 


A TRIANGULAR debating contest by teams 
representing State College, Bucknell and Dick- 
inson will determine the college championship 
of Central Pennsylvania. 


Dr. LEE DEForEsT, Pittsburgh, a A re- 
ceived the Elliot Cresson Medal in recognition 
of his invention of the audion or three elec- 
trode vacuum tube. 


GREENVILLE has organized a course for in- 
dustrial foremen under Vocational Director M. 
F. Barrett. The Industrial plants are co-oper- 
ag under a joint committee consisting of 

Cady of the Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Works; Supt. of Schools G. B. Gerberich;-M. 
F. Barrett, C. P. Hodge, F. R. Layng, g. y 
Dean and G. M. Gray. 
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A. J. LEPPING, Philadelphia, R. K. Perrine, 
Susquehanna and N. P. Delaney, Reading are 
three Pennsylvanians who took the entrance 
examinations for West Point on March 6. 


ORGANIZATION of a Junior Police Force 
drawing its membership from among the school 
boys is one of the unique activities of Johns- 
town. 


CARNEGIE TECH’S Department of Music of- 
fers five options to its students: soloist course, 
piano and orchestral instruments, singing, or- 
gan composition and teacher and public school 
music course. 


ALLEGHENY County’s debating league con- 
sisting of sixteen high schools, divided into 
four zones has scheduled its finals for May. 


FRANK M. LEAviTT, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Pittsburgh; P. L. Cressman, 
Director Vocational Education, Erie; J. B. 
Berry, County Vocational Supervisor, Mead- 
ville, Crawford County; H. R. Vanderslice, 
Supt. of Schools, Coatesville; Anna J. Closer, 
Supervisor Home Economics, Leesport; Wm. 
H. Welsh, Director Extension Activities, Phil- 
adelphia; and W. W. Evans, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bloomsburg, Columbia 
County, have been appointed members of the 
committee on the distribution of State voca- 
tional aid for public schools by the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for Vocational Education. 


THE American Legion will co-operate with 


the G. A. R. in the Memorial Day exercises 
throughout the State this year. 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN, Philadelphia, won the 
prize-speaking contest, the annual oratorial 
classic, at the Hill school, Pottstown, March 2. 


Supt. R. O. Stoops of York was elected 
President of the Rotary section of the N. E. 
A. at the Cleveland meeting. 


IN the essay contest sponsored by the Bucks 
County Chamber of Commerce on the subject 
“What can the Chamber of Commerce do for 
Bucks County?” thirteen of the fifteen con- 
testants selected as writing the best essays 
were girls. 


AMERICAN athletes won fresh laurels in the 
recent Oxford University track and field con- 
tests when Tevis Huhn won the 120 yard 
hurdles and the running broad jump, W. E. 
Stevenson the quarter mile and Michener, Dun- 
bar and Davis the first, second and _ third 
places respectively in the pole vault. 


THE Boylston medical prize of $300 offered 
by Harvard for the best essay on a subject 
in medical science has been this year awarded 
jointly to Prof. A. N. Richards and Dr. J. T. 
Warren of the Pharmacology Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania Medical School. 


A PENNSYLVANIA scholastic baseball league 
has been organized, the Eastern half divided 
into two leagues: Bethlehem, Allentown, Eas- 
ton and Reading; Harrisburg Tech, Gettys- 
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Modern Office Machinery and Equip- 
ment Cost Money and Effort 


The business man installs new 
machinery and equipment at great 
expense, knowing that his money 
will come back to him with interest. 
He knows that his investment 
means reduced operating expenses, 
with a corresponding increase in 
profits. 
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Modern Educational Methods and 
Systems Cost Time and Effort 


The progressive teacher tiakes her 
investment in time and effort in 
acquiring new methods and modern 
systems. She knows that the time 
and energy spent in learning new 
methods and systems will also be 
returned to her with interest and 
increased profits. — 








THE APPLICATION 


The shorthand teacher makes no sacrifice by investing her time in Gregg Shorthand. The 
time and energy devoted to learning the system is more than offset by the time and energy saved 


in teaching. 


But the biggest point in favor of Gregg Shorthand is that it not only saves the time of the 
UPIL 


teacher and the pupil, but it SAVES THE P 


FROM FAILURE. Gregg Shorthand is today 


making successful stenographers of pupils that would never finish a more complex system. 


THE SYSTEM OF GREATEST GOOD TO THE GREATEST NUMBER 


It is the testimony of hundreds of shorthand teachers—teachers that have had experience in 
teaching different systems—that with Gregg Shorthand they have greatly reduced their student 
mortality; that they are able to turn out a far greater percentage of successful writers than with 


the more difficult methods. 


Let us tell you how you may change to Gregg Shorthand with a minimum 
. expenditure of time and effort 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 





burg and Lebanon. The championship will be 


decided by June 2. 


Magsor C. BLAINE SMATHERS, formerly con- 
nected with the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, has been cited by Major-General G. C. 
Richards for distinctive service, sound judg- 
ment, unusual ability, marked efficiency and 
superior devotion in the recent World War 
= pee to Congress for a D. S. 
medal. 


THE records of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association show that Pennsylvania 
stands third on the list of States in the num- 
ber of members. 


THE Inter-collegiate Glee Club Contest held 
in Carnegie Hall, New York City, March 3, 
was won by Dartmouth. Princeton was sec- 
ond and Yale, third. Amherst, Columbia, Har- 
vard, Penn State, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Wisconsin and Wesleyan also 
entered. Of interest to Pennsylvanians are 
the facts that the winner (Dartmouth) sang a 
selection by Henry T. Burleigh; Penn State, 
one by J. S. Leyden, an alumnus; University 
of Pennsylvania, a selection by H. A. Clarke; 
and that John Barnes Wells was the soloist 
for the New York University. In each of the 
Glee Clubs were Pennsylvania sons. In fact, 
Princeton was largely made up of singers from 
this State and the leader was a Mansfield boy, 
L. W. Allen. Columbia was led by a Scranton- 
ian, Morris Watkins. 


Building Projects 

Erie County plans have been approved for 
- $35,000 addition to the high school in Al- 
ion. 

Union City is contemplating a new element- 
ary building to relieve crowded conditions. 

Erie City plans two elementary schools— 
each with an auditorium and gymnasium and 
one will have an open air school on the roof. 
The Roosevelt Junior High, now nearing com- 
pletion, is one of the finest junior high school 
buildings in the country. 


Mercer County—Consolidation is in general 
favor throughout the country. The highways 
have been improved and Supt. McConnell has 
begun an active campaign. 

Mercer Borough is organizing a campaign 
for a new high school. 

Grove City has opened its new addition to 
the high school building which provides one 
of the finest auditoriums of any small town 
in the State. The stage is large enough for 
basketball, volley ball and other athletic con- 
tests for the entire school. In addition several 
rooms have been provided, including a well- 
equipped domestic science and art unit. 

Grove City College has approved plans for 
two annexes to “The Colonial,” the girls’ dor- 
mitory building, which will provide .accom- 
modations for sixty girls, an enlarged dining 
room, lobby and corridors. 


County—Pittston has 


Luzerne approved 
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weeks, 
most reasonable expense. 


Expenses are’ the lowest. 
for the term of twelve. weeks. 
term. 


ALPARAISO UNIVERSIT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 29, 1923, and will continue twelve 
An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at a 
During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and 
advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engi- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, Commissioned High School and 
Elementary School 
Fully accredited as a standard normal school by the State of Indiana for training teachers. 

Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. 
Matriculation fee (paid but once), 
Board $42.00 or $54.00 for the term. 
Board, Room and Tuition for 12 weeks need not exceed $95.00. 
Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free. 
HORACE M, EVANS, M. D., President, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Founded 1873 and maintained half acentury 
by Henry B. Brown and Oliver P. Kinsey 


$5.00. Tuition and other fees, $31.50 


Rooms $12.00 to $25.00 for the 
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ZANERIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Will open June 11, 1923 


Write for circular describing our Summer School, and Normal Course for penmanship teachers 
and supervisors, leading up to a Four Year Special Penmanship Teachers’ Certificate. 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP 


Columbus, Ohic 
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plans for two new buildings—an elementary 
and a junior high school. 


Westmoreland County—Greensburg has 
drawn plans for a high school on an eminence 
overlooking the city and will have a campus 
occupying a block. 


Washington County—Bentleyville students 
now occupy the building erected to replace the 
one last year destroyed by fire. It has twenty- 
one classrooms, two teacher restrooms, library 
and combined auditorium and gymnasium. A 
Junior high school has been organized and 
the Senior high advanced from second to first 
class. Vocational work is to be added the 
coming year. 

Finleyville is planning a new vocational 
school. 

A public meeting was recently held at Clays- 
ville in the interest of a joint high school. 

W. and J. College is planning a million dol- 
lar drive to provide more buildings and better 
salaries. 


Butler County—After being twice defeated, 
a bond issue for $50,000 to build a new school 
was carried by Gradenhutten and Clay Town- 
ships on February 20. 


The University of Pennsylvania has drawn 


plans for a separate college for women, the 
trustees having decided to build a women’s 
college on the campus. 


Cambria County—By a vote of 398 to 16 
Barnesboro authorized a bond issue of $35,000 
as its portion of $135,000 necessary for a joint 
high school. Barr and Susquehanna Town- 
ships had previously approved their portions. 


Lawrence County—At a recent meeting the 
School Board of New Castle approved plans 
for a new elementary school. 

The new school building of Hickory Town- 
ship was dedicated on Washington’s Birthday. 
Dr. Eisenberg of the Slippery Rock Normal 
School and County Supt. C. F. Ball were the 
speakers. 
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TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 
326-7-8 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, 304 House Bldg. 
EMILY A. LANE, Mgr. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat. City Bank Bldg. 
RUBY ROBINSON CORNELL, Mgr. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
GEORGE M. HAIGHT, Mgr. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg. 

RUBY M. TUTHILL, Mgr. 

No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
schools—many TEACHERS WANTED for choice positions 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City, Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Prop, 


A superior agency for superior people. We register 
only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
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Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency isthe 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school wo.k covering forty years en- 
ables 1s to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 











Europe—8 Tours, June, July. 


Yellowstone—Every two weeks, 





g@ AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SUMMER TOURS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—ALL EXPENSE—MODERATE COST 
$745.00 up. 
joyable and Educational Itineraries. 
July, August. 
Special itinerary in Park. Colorado included. 

Standard Pullman sleepers used exclusively. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS COMPANY, 15 Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati, Chio 

“We handle hundreds of pleased clients every season.” 


En- Eastern—Every week. One and two week 
Tours. The Best of the East. 
Western-—July, August. Wonderful Trips 
featuring Canadian Rockies, ete, 


Write for full particulars. 











The site for the new buildings of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy was formally 
dedicated last month. 


Allegheny County—Pittsburgh dedicated the 
New Langley High School located in the Shera- 
dan section on Washington’s Birthday. Patri- 
otic organizations took part. Flags and Bibles 
were presented and the school was accepted by 
Superintendent Davidson. 

A new high school in the Mt. Lebanon sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh has been opened. Dedica- 
tory exercises were held on Washington’s 
Birthday, participated in by the school officials, 
patriotic and Parent-Teacher organizations. 
Flags and Bibles were presented by the patri- 
otic organizations. 

Robinson Township has taken action toward 
consolidating all but two buildings. 

A contract has been awarded for a 24-room 
high school at Brackenridge Heights, a joint 
high school between Harrison Township and 
Brackenridge. 

Plum Township has taken an option on a 
three-acre plot for a building to consolidate 
eight schools. 

Collier Township plans two consolidated 
buildings to care for all its schools. 

Carrick plans a $450,000 building for the 
elementary grades and junior high school. 

Stowe Township is now occupying its new 
junior high school of twenty rooms. It con- 


tains a fine auditorium and commodious gym- 
nasium. 

A site has been procured for a building of 
ten rooms in O’Hara Township to consolidate 
the southern part of the township. 


Elk County—A bond issue for $126,000 for 
erecting and equipping a new high school was 
carried at the special election in Ridgway by 
a vote of 1,553 to 297. 


Bucks County—Warminster Township plans 
a special election for a $35,000 bond issue for 
a centralized graded school building. 

Morrisville also plans a special election for 
a $119,000 bond issue for additional school 
buildings. 


Ridley Township has voted $75,000 for school 
additions in various parts of the district. 


A proposal to consolidate the school districts 
of Honesdale and Texas Township has been 
submitted to the Wayne County Chamber of 
Commerce, with the recommendation of Supt. 
J. J. Koehler and other prominent educators. 


Work has been started on a new junior high 
school at Trafford, Westmoreland County, the 
building to cost $75,000. 


The School Board of Olyphant, Lackawanna 
County, recently received notice that the Penn- 
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ALBER 


38th YEAR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


If deserving of promotion, they will want you. 
booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Our clients are the best schools 
and colleges and pay the high- 
est salaries. 

Send fornew 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane © 
Se ART A A: A: 





Pathfinder The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 


Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. 
rt] ’ A > ; 
National Tells story of world’s news in interesting, 


It is the Ford of the school world. 
understandable way. You will like the 


_ Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well 
Weekly: or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your 


questions and is a mine of information. 


Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but 


15 Cents you can have on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. Ask for special current events 


circular and rate for school club subscriptions. 


Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 





OUR FREE SERVICE 





manual. 
fee of ten dollars. 


in teaching the Mechanicsand Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our 
OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the small 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still 





free to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLANWben followed exactly, 


leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 


big asset in school, business and social life. 





PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print. 


conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer 





Thus, it 


Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the 





gratifying. 


attention of modern educators. 
Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, 


Follow immediately the Palmer Method 
and the results in both subjects will be highly 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES re selling in very, greatly. in- 


creased quantities, 





offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 


2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore, 





sylvania Coal Company will erect a two-story 
school building at Underwood, its model in- 
dustrial village. 


A letter from G. A. Eichler, Supv. Prin. of 
Pine Grove Borough School District, empha- 
sizes the value of physical activity with open 
windows: “Recently we had a severe grippe 
epidemic. One of our teachers gave physical 
drills twice a day with windows open and, 
while she has the largest number of children 
in her room, she had the smallest number sick. 
This has had its effect upon the other teach- 
ers. 


C. C. Crawford, for five years a member of 
the faculty of the Edinboro State Normal 
School, was inaugurated president of that in- 
stitution Feb. 17. Dr. A. L. Rowland, director 
of the teacher bureau, Department of Public 
Instruction, performed the induction, Dr. Weir 
C. Ketler, president of Grove City College, 
delivered the principal address. 


Three seniors and one junior representing 
State College in the inter-State judging con- 
test won three medals and two silver trophies 
for individual and team excellence in the re- 
cent Madison Square Garden Poultry Show in 
New York City. The team was made up of 
C. B. Platt, State College; P. D. Kistler, Mt. 
Carmel; H. A. Body, Yellowhouse. 


Thirty girls from different sections of Penn- 
sylvania are working their way through State 
College—a striking example of “where there’s 
a will, there’s a way.” 


Fifty-five nations were represented at the 
dinner given by the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce to the men and women students of 
foreign lands attending Philadelphia institu- 
tions. There were 400 students at the dinner. 





THE FINEST OF ARTS 


Teaching is founded on scientific principles, 
but teaching is an art. It is the finest of.the 
fine arts. It deals with the most precious re- 
source—the child. The sculptor molds clay 
and carves marble. The product is lifeless. 
The painter works on canvas. The product is 
changeless. The teacher touches the life of 
the child—puts love in his heart and kindles 
fire in his soul. What a responsibility! What 
an opportunity !—President John H. Beveridge, 
of the Department of Superintendence. 





What the best and wisest parent wants for 
his own child, that must be the community 
want for all its children. Any other ideal for 
our schools is narrow and unlovely; acted 
upon, it destroys our democracy.—Jbhn Dewey. 
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Russel says-- 


“When you get to the end of your 
rope, tie a knot in it and hang on.” 
Figuratively, thousands of schools 
reached the end of their rope in seek- 
ing a paste that suited every olass- 

room requirement, until they tried 


““GLUEY” 


The Paste That Sticks All Ways, 
Always 

‘You will find greater economy, supe- 
rior quality and more genuine efficiency 
in Gluey at a surprisingly lower cost. 
It is for your best interests that we 
urge you to send only 10 cents for a 
generous sample. Once you use it, you'll 
never refuse it. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Address Dept. 110 please 





HIGH SCHOOL 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


February 17, 1923 


Messrs. Newson & Company, 
73 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
We have been using 


WEBSTER’S 
EFFECTIVE ENGLISH 
EXPRESSION 


in the Junior class of my High School 
for nearly two years. We are very 
much pleased with it. It is a very 
teachable text. 


Respectfully yours, 
GRANVILLE A. PROCK 
Principal of High School 














DOCAMUS DUM DOCEMUS 
WE TEACH: 
The earth and sky 
To the girl and boy; 
The restless winds 
To zealous minds 
That wish to know 
The forces grand 
In a grain of sand 
And the billows sweep 
O’er the mighty deep 
In measured flow. 
In the heavens trace 
Thru endless space 
In lines of light 
The comet’s flight 
With chastening rod 
Thru Mathema’s lore 
In cube and sphere 
In plane and line 
To things divine 
That rest in God. 
Let us teach. 
. J. QUINN, 
Ellsworth, Pa. 





It is the conviction among leading nations 
that ignorance in any nation is a peril to the 
nation itself and a menace to all nations, that 
widely diffused popular intelligence is neces- 
sary for the safety, order, liberty, and progress 
of society —W. Scott, Journal of Education, 
Aug. 81, 1922, p. 187. 


A PRAYER FOR THE NATION 


O Lord, our God, Thy mighty hand 
Hath made our country free; 

From all her broad and happy land 
May worship rise to Thee; 


Fulfill the promise of her youth, 
Her liberty defend; 

By law and order, love and truth, 
America befriend. 


The strength of every state increase 
In union’s golden chain; 

Her thousand eities fill with peace, 
Her million fields with grain; 


The virtues of her mingled blood 
In one new people blend; 

By unity and brotherhood, 
America befriend. 


Through all the waiting land proclaim 
The gospel of good-will; 

And may the joy of Jesus’ name 

In every bosom thrill. ° 


O’er hill and vale, from sea to sea, 
Thy holy reign extend; 
Ry faith and hope and charity, 


America befriend. 
—Henry Van Dyke, 
From the Grand Army Flag Day. 
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STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


By Truman L. Kelley, G. M. Ruch, and 
Lewis M. Terman 


Leland Stanford Junior University 


This new battery of achievement tests 
is designed to measure very thoroughly 
the knowledge and ability of pupils in the 
school subjects in grades two to eight. 
It covers all the ground necessary for 
ordinary purposes of educational testing. 


Primary Examination, in two forms, for 
grades 2 and 3 contains tests in arithmetic, 
reading, and spelling. Advanced Exami- 
nation, in two forms, for grades 4 to 8 
contains tests in arithmetic, reading, spell- 
ing, science information, and history and 
literature. 


Specimen Set. Price 50 cents postpaid. 





World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
icago 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 
lew Yor! 

















April, 1923 


‘She a 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY:-OHIO NEW YORK 


Vv 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Wiaier Color Pains 
& Allied Producis 


4 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
maierial in which you 
may he inieresied 





GOOD BOOKS 
BUILD 
- CHARACTER. 


The above cut is a reproduction of a poster 
in colors 14 x 21 inches, which is distributed 
free by the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 334 Fifth Ave., New York City. Write 
Marion Humble, Executive Secretary, for a 
copy. 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal 





For Use Under the New 
Pennsylvania His- 
tory Syllabus 


HODGDON’S 
First Course in American 
History 














Ideally Adapted to the 
Requirements for 
4th and 5th 
Grades 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th St. - NEW YORK CITY 














when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 








PSYCHOLOGIZED ARITHMETIC 
The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


The new method of teaching arithmetic, 
logical and psychological. The socialized, 
dramatized recitations stimulate the pupil 
to self-activity; most of the lessons can be 
worked out by the pupil alone. Advance 
work is presented gradually, interspersed 
with quantities of oral lessons and reviews. 
Practical short methods are taught. 2, 3, 
and 6 book series. 


NATION-WIDE HISTORIES 
Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


Follow the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Eight. Personal and dramatic in 
their appeal, these books foster a real love 
of history. Authentic, impartial, and in- 
spiring. New maps and illustrations. Many 
pupils’ and teachers’ helps. 


The Makers of America (5th Grade) 
Introduction to American History (6th Grade) 
Elementary American History (7th &* 8th) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 








Did you ever see 


A REALLY INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC? 


Here it is 


The Inductive Problem Arithmetic 


By HARRY BROOKS 
of the Boston Public Schools 


A two-book series, covering Grades 
IV-VIII. Book I, 70c. Book IT, 80c. 
Problem Arithmetic: 


An inductive drill book, 90c 
To accompany any textbook 


Improvements in teaching for 
which these books stand are: 


The socialized recitation 
The ultra-inductive method 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 














FINGERPRINT 


The final test of a text is the 
teacher’s use. Built on that use is 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 
By LENNES and JENKINS 


To the discriminating eye, the imprint of the 
teacher is visible on every page. The authors 
took ten years to build it; they subjected every 
detail to the fire test of repeated classroom 
use, weighing and utilizing the findings of 
scores of teachers until on publication the series 
was refined and seasoned to an unprecedented 
degree, 
i Teachers’ finger prints—the painstaking analy- 
sis of difficulties, the easy gradations to new 

processes, simplification by unification of prob- 
lem method, social emphasis in upper grades, 
and the constant help of the teacher’s manual 
—make APPLIED ARITHMETIC the_ con- 
spicuously teachable series, 

BOOK I. GRADES II-IV. 

BOOK II. GRADES V-VI 

BOOK Ill. GRADES VII-VIII 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia—Chicago 


If you are considering arithmetic write for 
samples or information 








IDENTIFYING | 





A Scientific Spelling Book 





It solves the spelling problem 





Dr. W. Franklin Jones’ 
Spelling Book is the only one 
which fully conforms to the 
results of the most compre- 
hensive and reliable research 
that has ever been made. It 
is therefore the only com- 
pletely rational text on spell- . 
ing. The only one which ac- 
tually solves the _ spelling 
problem. If you are interest- 
ed in spelling ask us to prove 
this claim. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


432 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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NEW BOOKS 


Halleck’s History of Our Country 


FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By REUBEN Post HALLEcK, M.A., LL.D., Author of “History 
of American Literature,” and “New English Literature” 
596 PaGEs ILLUSTRATED Price $1.60 

WEALTH of concrete, interesting incidents makes the history of our 

country presented here seem amazingly real. The book emphasizes 

especially the life, progress, and industries of the people and gives those 
facts which are necessary for all our youth to know in order to become good 
American citizens. 


The teaching material at the.ends of the chapters includes summaries for 
review, references for teachers, and under “Activities” various kinds of work for 
pupils, project problems, etc. The illustrations, both black and colored, have 
been selected with unusual care; the maps, all new, are well-chosen and adequate. 


Place’s Second Year Latin 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Professor of Latin, 
Syracuse University, Author of “Beginning Latin” 
70 DaGES ILLUSTRATED Price $1.68 
’] ‘IS book reduces the difficulties in the reading of Caesar. The introductory 
lessons lay stress on the syntactical principles not covered in First Year 
Latin, which need to be known by the student. Each chapter of this part 
ends with an easy Latin story applying the principles taught. The “Training 
Camp” provides an intensive study of the first twenty chapters of Caesar’s Gallic 
War, which so well prepares the pupil for reading the Caesar text that he has but 
little difficulty when he takes it up. 


In the main part of the book the most significant portions of the text of the 
entire Gallic War are selected for translation; and these are united by English sum- 
maries and translations of the intervening passages. “The Argonauts” is given at 
the end. There are notes, an historical introduction, tables of inflections, summary 
of Latin syntax, and vocabularies. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


NICHOLS’ ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES FOR 
CLASS DRILL 


ELDRIDGE’S NEW SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES 
SENECA’S SPANISH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
MORRISON AND GAUTHIER’S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
CHAPIN AND ARNOLD’S APPLIED ENGLISH 

COE AND SPECHT’S EASY STEPS IN READING 
HUNTER’S NEW ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY 

STARK’S EVERY TEACHER’S PROBLEMS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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